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If You Could See 
Inside Your Battery 


You'd see action. Plenty of it. Acid solution attacking 
insulation which protects the plates. Insulation fighting 
back to the best of its ability. 


You know what happens when insulation loses the 
fight. It’s an expensive breakdown for you—another job 
for the battery man, and no one can tell how much 
damage was done to the plates of your battery when the 
insulation failed. But a Willard Threaded-Rubber Battery 
——that’s different, Its insulation is specially made to resist 
acid—and it sure does. 


In fact, you can depend on the insulation in your 
Willard Threaded-Rubber Battery to last as long as the 
plates themselves. 


And remember, it isn’t just the reinsulation job you 
save. A battery that doesn’t need reinsulation just 
naturally serves better and lasts longer. 





Full Coverage 


Take a look at Willard 
Threaded- Rubber insula- 
tion. It’s made of rubber 
because rubber resists acid. 
It’s filled with hundreds of 
thousands of tiny threads 
to give the free circulation 
that makes for a lively bat- 
tery. Then it’s vulcanized 
hard for wear. 

No wonder this very dif- 
ferent insulation stands up 
and continues to protect 


the battery against short: 


circuits that damage valu- 
able plates and shorten 
battery life, 


I'd like you to remember, 
too, that you are fully pro- 
tected for the entire life of 
the plates of your Willard 
Threaded-Rubber Battery 
by our national policy of re- 
insulation, without charge, 
if the unforeseen should 
happen. 


There’s just one battery 
like this—the Willard 
Threaded-Rubber Battery. 
Come in and let me show it 
to you. 


Your Willard 
Battery Man 











Willard 
Battery ».. 





We service all makes and sell Willards for all cars—for farm 
light and for radio, too. 
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| BILL CASPER IN TEXAS | 





HE American Agricultural Editors 


Association thas just completed a 
three weeks’ trip into Texas and Mexico 
Just before the tour started we decided 
to send genial Bill Casper as a special 
representative of The Progressive Farm 
er in appreciation of what he unknowing 
ly has done for us. Bill didn’t write us 
while he was gone, but he did write his 
wife and she has beén good enough to let 
us have his letters. We hope you will en- 
joy them as we have.—The Editor. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana, March 21. 
EAR Marthy:— 


This here Mississippi River is the 
biggest thing I ever see. It’s so big they 
ain’t even got a railroad bridge over it. 
The first thing | 
know they backed 
the train right up 
to the river and 
onto a boat as big 
as the cotton patch 
alongside the gar- 
den. As soon as | 
seen what was go- 1 
ing on I was get- 
tin’ off as fast as 
I could when a fel- 
low grabbed me by ‘ 
the shoulder like | ] 
] 








BILL CASPER 


wan’t no hot house 
flower and hollered, “Git back there, what 
you want to do, git drowned?” And then 
we was on the boat. 

Corpus Christy. Dear Marthy: Land 
sakes, I wish you could see the cabbages 
here. Instead of plantin’ a few rows in 
the garden like we do they try to plant 
all outdoors in cabbages. They got so } 
many it seems they can’t use ’em all at 
all. “What you doin’ with ’em?” says I | 
to a fellow with a wagon load of ’em. 

“Givin’ ’em away,” says he. ‘What you | 
loadin’ ’em on that freight car for?” says 

T. “So’s I can pay freight on ’em,” says : 
he. Don’t it beat all the way folks does. 

Robstown. Dear Marthy: You just 
ought to see the cotton down here. Why 
it’s all planted and up as purty as you 
please. “Ain’t you afeared frost will git 
it?” I asked a feller. “Frost,” says he, 
“what’s that?” And the rows, you ought 
to see ’em. So far as a body can see they 
ain’t but one end to ’em. The other end 
is too far away. “What do you do,” says 
I to a fellow plowin’, “when the dinner 
bell rings and you in the middle of the 
field?” “Always take dinner with me,” 
says he, “it’d be middle of the evenin’ 
afore I could get back.” “What you 
plowin’ four hosses for,” says I to a fel- 
low, “wouldn’t it be easier with one?” 
“Aw, go talk to yore grandpap,” says he, 
“Who’s got time to fiddle around with 
one hoss these modern times?” ‘Where 
you come from any how?” says he right 
sharp like. “I see everybody uses four- 
horse teams here,” says I to a feller in 
town. “No, siree,” says he, “They’s just 
lots of ’em as uses nearly nothin’ but 
tractors.” “But they got to have hosses 
to plow the crop with,” says I knowin’ 
he was lyin’. “No sir,” says he, “they’s 
just a plenty of ‘em as uses tractors to 
do the breakin’ and cultivatin’ (meanin’ 
plowin’ the crop) and all the hauling. If 
you reads the farm papers I know you've 
seen ’em advertised.” And then I re- 
membered I'd seen just that sort of thing 
in the ads in The Progressive Farmer 
not so long ago. 

“Where you goin’ to get enough hands 
to pick all this cotton?” says I to another 
fellow who looked like he planted all 
creation and didn’t have no hands on the 
place. “Don’t need none,” says he. “Oh, 
you got a hig family?” says I under- 
standin’. “No, don’t need none,” says he. 
“Well, how in tarnation,” says I, “are 
you and the old lady goin’ to get it all 
picked before time to plant another 
crop?” “Oh we ain’t got no time to pick 
cotton by hand,” says he, “we're goin’ to 
get us one of them cotton pickin’ sleds 
from West Texas that picks two rows 
at a through just as fast as the mules 
can walk down the row.” Now, don’t 
that beat you? 
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Listen to ‘These Clemson Leaders 


Useful Messages for the Palmetto State, and Other States, Too 


I. “No Farmer Ever Had Too Rich a Soil” 


HE largest acreage planted to summer legumes 

in the history of South Carolina, is the first sug- 

gestion by R. W. Hamilton. With cowpeas sell- 
ing for $1.50 to $1.80 per bushel, Otootan soybeans at 
$3 per bushel, and velvet beans at $1.60 to $1.80 per 
bushel, he says there is no better investment. All 
stubble land, corn middles, and any land not otherwise 
planted should be seeded to one of these legumes. No 
farmer ever had too rich a soil or too much stock feed 
on hand. 

The cotton farmer can contribute to a good stand by 
thoroughly preparing the seedbed a sufficient time ahead 
of planting to allow it to become settled, placing the 
fertilizer so that it will not be in direct contact with 
seed, planting seed of high germination ability, and 
uniformly covering the seed with approximately one 
inch of finely pulverized soil. Covering or rather at- 
tempting to cover seed with clods is time and money 
thrown away. Let’s keep these three cautions in mind: 

1. Plant enough viable seed per acre to insure a stand. 
If uncertain, test for germination, 


2. Don’t try to make one ton of fertilizer go too far. 
You can’t fool the plants. 


3. Don’t rush the season too much. Cotton wil] not 
grow during cold weather, 


II. Six Live Garden and Orchard Notes 


TF YOU haven't a spray pump outfit, you haven’t one 
of the most essential tools for proper and profitable 
gardening, and you should ask your neighbor to 

cooperate with you in buying an outfit for joint use, 

says A. E. Schilletter, who urges spraying as one of 
the biggest spring and summer needs in garden and 
orchard. 

2. Kill the Young Weeds.—Do not wait until the 
weeds are stealing plant food and water. Kill them 
before they are large enough to do harm. Thorough 
cultivation as soon as the soil is dry after each rain 
will kill the weeds and admit air and warmth to hasten 
growth of the vegetables. 

3. Use the Wheel Hoe.—For growing vegetables 
in the home garden, the wheel hoe is just about as 
serviceable as the sewing machine in the dress-making 
rooms or the mowing machine in the hay field. The wheel 
hoe reduces the cost of cultivation by more than half. 


4. Plant for Canning.—Plant enough of the stan- 
dard vegetables to make a good supply to can. Among 
the vegetables that may be put up 
for winter use are asparagus, 
beans, beets, cabbage, corn, cu- 
cumber, horseradish, okra, peas, 
pepper, tomato, etc. Make a spe- 
cial planting of these for putting 
up, and can a surplus for market. 

5. Plowing Is Good for the 
Orchard.—In plowing the young 
orchard, work as close up to the 
trees as possible without injuring 
them. This will cause a deep root 
system to be established, which is 
desirable. 

6. Swat Every Last Curculio. 
—Remember that if one curculio 
(or peach worm adult) escapes, it 
may be responsible for several 
hundred wormy peaches. Be thor- 
ough therefore in your fight 
against the curculio. Too few take 
the trouble to spray their fruit in 
the spring, although thorough 
spraying will almost entirely con- 
trol the curculio and enable the 
farmer to produce sound fruit that 
has a high market value. 


By A. B. BRYAN 


Agricultural Editor, Clemson Collcge 








N LIEU of our usual editorial feature, “Farm 
Work This Week and Next,” scheduled for this 
page, we are offering this weck a series of very 
practical, concise, and timely suggestions by leading 
Clemson College authorities. Most of these sug- 
gestions are applicable to North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, as well as South Carolina conditions. 








With good care and feeding, who can doubt that cows such 


III. How to Spray for Plant Diseases 


RACTICALLY every farmer and gardener needs 
} gree mixture, which is such a_ general 

fungicidal spray, and each user should learn how 
to make it at home, since he can easily make it better 
and cheaper than he can buy it, says Dr. W. D. Moore, 
extension plant pathologist. Stock solutions can be 
made at convenience and kept indefinitely. All Bor- 
ceaux should be made and kept in wooden containers, 
since it corrodes metal. Methods and formulas may 
be had from county farm agents or the agricultural 
colleges. 

These stock solutions should never be mixed until 
they are to be used; they will not stand more than a 
few hours. Nor should they be mixed concentrated, 
but should first be diluted. 

Recent observations, says Dr. Moore, have shown that 
the blights cause severe losses to South Carolina potato 
growers. The South’s warm spring favors early blight 
and disfavors late blight, while conditions in the North 
or even a cool, rainy season here, make late blight far 
more serious. The latter disease starts as irregular, 
water-soaked spots on the margins of the leaves and 
within four or five days will have considerably dam- 
aged or entirely destroyed the crop. In a normal season 
late blight will cause no considerable damage. 

30th of these diseases can be controlled by thorough 
spraying with a 5-5-50 Bordeaux mixture. Begin 
when the plants are six to eight inches high and repeat 
every 10 days. Dust will give a fair control but not as 
well as the sprays. When dust is used, it should be 
applied when there is sufficient moisture on the plants 
to insure a thorough sticking of the material. 


Other suggestions by Dr. Moore are :— 





TWO DAISIES IN A FIELD OF DAISIES 








as these pay? 


1, Delint cotton seed for angular leaf spot. 


2. Be sure to get wilt-resistant tomatoes for this year’s 
crop. 
3. Spray dewberries with 4-4-50 Bordeaux for anthracnose, 


4. Put on first Bordeaux for pecan scab after leaves are 
well formed. 


IV. Pepper Proposes Warm Fight on Insects 


OME insects have already emerged from their 

winter quarters. The time is fast approaching 

when they will all be actively at work. The wise 
farmer will do what he can to destroy insect pests still 
in hibernation, and prepare to fight them diligently and 
intelligently, in order to make more out of our crops 
and get better quality products. Below are mentioned 
by J. O. Pepper, extension entomologist, some of the 
more important insects, with hints about controlling 
them :— 

Cotton Boll Weevil.—Clean thoroughly around fields, 
ditch banks, etc. Plant cotton early, using good seed. If 
necessary to poison, consult your county agent or write the 
Extension Service regarding poisons and equipment for ap- 
plying. 

Cotton Root Louse.—If possible, avoid planting cotton on 
land that was infested last year. 

Red Spider.—Destroy all pokeweeds and blackberry vines 
around and on terraces of the cotton field. 

Cotton Flea Hopper.—Watch for this insect and when 
injury appears dust with sulphur, 10 to 12 pounds per acre, 
and repeat application im four or five days. 

Corn Billbug.—Turn last year’s corn stubble, and avoid 
pianting corn on land where this insect infested corn last year. 

Cornstalk Borers.—Turn last year’s corn stubble and tear 
up the old cornstalk roots well by harrowing after turning. 

Mexican Bean Beetle.—Keep close watch and upon finding 


. immature or adult stages dust with a mixture of 1 pound of 


calcium arsenate and 9 pounds of hydrated lime. Also re- 
port the infestation to the Extension Service, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C 

Tomato Fruitworm.—Plant a row of sweet corn among 
tomato plants as a trap crop for this insect. Also have 
on hand some arsenate of lead or calcium arsenate to dust 
tomato plants, 


Colorado Potato Beetle.—Dust the potatoes with calcium 
arsenate dust, 4 to 6 pounds per acre, when the plants be- 


come infested. 
eB —— 


Farm Uses for Electricity 
FARM laboratory has been established near 
Marysville, Ohio, under the supervision of the 
State Agricultural College, to find the extent to 
which electricity can be used in bringing more economy 
in production on the farm. 

There are 13 farms on the experimental line and all 
are being equipped with every kind of electrical device 
which might at all appear able to show profit in its use. 
The equipment has been loaned to 
the farms by manufacturers in an 
attempt to find if it may be adapt- 
ed to the farm. 

Installations of electrical equip- 
ment at present include cookers, 
battery chargers, water systems, 
curling irons, toasters, fans, per- 
colators, waffle irons, heaters, 
sweepers, irons, ironers and wash- 
ers, water heaters, refrigerators, 
and ranges. In the barns are’ 
milkers, water systems, clippers, 
time switches, emery grinders, 
drills, small motors, and heavy 
motors for feed grinding. Lights 
are installed over the whole farm- 
stead. 

ora 


RY-MIX sulphur-lime is be- 

ing extensively used by 

peach growers as a summer 
spray to control brown rot and 
other fungous disease. It takes 
the place of self-boiled lime-sul- 
phur, is less expensive, and is not 
so disagreeable to use. 
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Timber Crops May Yield $10 Per Acre Annually 


PRIL 24-30 is “American Forest Week.” We 

A feel that there is no more imperative duty we 

owe our readers than to urge them to observe 

the week with serious purpose and genuine enthusiasm. 

In a hundred thousand homes in the Carolinas and Vir- 

ginia, parents and children should think, talk, and plan 
for better care of our trees and wooded lands. 


Trees are indeed beautiful—just how beautiful is 
strikingly indicated by our cover page picture. That 
photograph which the writer obtained on a visit to Japan 
some years ago, is of a magnificent avenue of giant 
cryptomerias, twenty-five miles in length, which the 
beauty-loving Japanese created as a memorial to the 
mighty warrior and statesman, Iyeyasu, founder of the 
present Japanese dynasty. And not even the great 
Napoleon, sepulchred in all his sculptured pomp in 
Paris, has a nobler monument than this which nature 
and man have contrived for lyeyasu. 

“I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree.” 
And yet trees are no less remarkable for beauty than 
for definite financial value. 


“The average forest land in the South should give the 
farmer $8 to $10 per acre from forest crops,” says 
Forester H. M. Curran of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture. “Cropping the forest acres 
of a farm is as practicable and profitable as any other 
farm operation.” 


Mr. Curran might have added that forest crops are 
rapidly becoming more profitable. Farmers are com- 
plaining of decreasing profits from crops to which they 
have been giving the most attention. It is probable 
that right now about half the waste-land areas of the 
Southern States, if given a chance, would produce a 
timber crop more profitable than other crops com- 
monly grown. 

Timber is a crop that has been harvested and mar- 
keted destructively, like killing bees to get their honey 
or cutting down a nut tree to get its fruit. Professor 
Curran points to the farm prices of $3 to $5 for cord- 
wood in the farmers’ woods, and $6 to $12 per cord 
delivered as stovewood to the consumer. Pine, oak, 
poplar, gum, hickory, ash, dogwood, and other trees 
are in perpetual demand and prices must go higher as 
the supply diminishes. 


Let's observe “Forestry Week” for the sake of the 
future—the future into which the children of men and 
the children of trees will come and should live together 
as mutual helpers. Let's map out a definite program 
of farm forestry on our own home farms right here in 
Virginia and North Carolina and South Carolina, 

There are five things we can incorporate in such a pro- 
gram—five important ways in which we can help, every 
one on his own farm, in the big nation-wide program 
for preserving and caring for our forests great and 
small :— 


1. We can make plans to reforest our cut-over lands 
where reckless and wasteful methods of lumber cut- 
ting have wrought such inexcusable havoc. 


2. We can study and learn the appalling facts about 
forest fires and the encouraging facts about how to 
prevent them. We can resolve to bury deep under the 
odium of the sheep-thief and the house-burner those 
who wantonly cause forest fires and their woeful de- 
struction. It is estimated that since the settlement of 
our country, fire has consumed more timber than man. 

3. We can set aside every one on his own acres a 
private “forest reservation”—it may be an acre or a 
hundred acres, but in everything except area and wide 
variety of trees, it can be just as much a “forest re- 
serve” for the owner as are the vast government do- 
mains that are reserved for the nation. This setting 
aside does not mean a withdrawal of the farm forest 
from use, but a dedication of it to all sane and proper 
uses under such intelligent management as will yield 
the greatest good to us and our posterity with the least 
hurt to the trees and woodlands themselves. 

4. We can set an example and throw our whole in- 
fluence against wasteful and careless methods of lum- 
ber-cutting—methods which have come near wasting 
more timber than was used. 

5. And finally, combining all these, we can plan to 
grow a “timber crop” every year, just as we grow a 
corn crop, or cotton crop, or any other farm crop and 
aim at the $8 to $10 per acre returns which Forester 
Curran says it is possible to attain. 


During “Forest Week,” too, we can make plans for 
getting the expert help we need in order to make our 


timber crop yield us an average of $10 per acre—gross, 
of course. Those of us who enjoy the good fortune of 
having @ county agent can call on him for detailed in- 
formation and practical direction. Those of us so un- 
fortunate as to have no county agent—that is, not yet 
—may call on the forestry service of the state and 
federal departments of agriculture. Here are some 
printed helps they are ready to furnish on application: 

1. Farmers’ Bulletins —For these write to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 

1071—Making Woodlands Profitable. 

1100—Coéperative Marketing of Woodland Products, 

1117—Forestry and Farm Income. 

1177—Care and Improvement of Farm Woods. 

1188—Southern Pine Beetle. 

1417—Idle Land and Costly Timber. 

1486—Long Leaf Pine Primer. 

1492—Arbor Day. 

1517—Loblolly Pine Primer. 

2. Forestry Primers, Leaflets, Etc—For these, write 
to Forestry Service, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. :— 


Forestry Facts for Young People. 
A Forestry Program for Women’s Organizations, 
Present Needs in National and State Forestry. 
Trees as a Money eCrop. 
Forest Fires or Game? 

IV 


The most admirable thing about having a “Forest 
Week” is this: It calls attention to the fact that our 
timber crop is something not just to take for granted, 
as has so often been the case heretofore, but something 
seriously to study about, plan for, and care for just as 
in the case of any other crop. 

We cannot always make a profit merely by wishing 
trees to grow. We must will that they shall grow by 
approved forestry methods and work that they can so 
grow. In addition to keeping fire out of timbered land, we 
must also (1) grow trees of kinds in demand, (2) weed 
out poor trees, (3) space profitably and thin when thin- 
ning is needed, and (4) we must harvest and market 
the crop with as careful study of market demands and 
market prices as in the case of cotton, hogs, or poultry. 
The owner of land now in trees or of waste or unused 
land can make such land give him an annual income 
equal to a high per cent of the value of such land—if 
he will intelligently and actively devote it to growing 
a crop of timber and keep fire out. 

Trees minus fire plus intelligence equal profit. 


WE ARE ALL SERVANTS OF RATS 


ERE is a most striking paragraph from a re- 

view of Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday’s book, The 

Minds and Manners of Wild Animals. Says 
the reviewer :— 

“For intelligence, Dr. Hornaday awards the 
palm to the chimpanzee, followed closely by the 
Indian elephant. But the brown rat claims respect. 
‘I am,’ says the author, ‘reluctantly compelled to 
give the prize for the greatest cunning and fore- 
sight in self-preservation to the common brown rat, 
the accursed brown rat that has adopted man as 
his perpetual servant.” 


That is something that probably few of us have ever 
thought of, and yet it is absolutely true. Other animals 
and fpwls serve us—horse, cow, pig, sheep, goat, dog, 
hen, goose, etc.—but rats we ourselves serve. The rat 
in the first place makes us provide a shelter for him 
and then makes us provide food for him and his dis- 
gusting progeny all the days of our lives. 


“The rat has adopted man as his perpetual servant.” 
Isn’t the mere statement of the fact enough to make 
us mad enough to try to do something about it? 


HAIL TO THE FUTURE FARMERS OF 
VIRGINIA! 


EARLY two thousand wide-awake Virginia farm 
boys enrolled as students of vocational agri- 
culture in Virginia high schools, have been 
organized into a new kind of F. F. V.’s—“Future 
Farmers of Virginia.” There are eighty-two chapters 
and here are some of the things they have done just as 
a starter in the last seven months :— 
They have invested $45,000 as savings in their “thrift 
banks.” 
They have $75,000 in farm investments. 
Forty agricultural exhibits at fairs have been made. 


Fifty schoolground improvement projects have been in- 
augurated. 


Fifty-five “father and son” banquets have been held. 

Numerous debates on agricultural subjects have been held. 

Next week—April 28-30—at V. P. L., the first state 
meeting of these “Future Farmers of Virginia” will be 





held, at which time officers will be chosen, honors 
awarded, and plans laid for making the organization 
still more effective in promoting Virginia agricultural 
progress. 

Most heartily do we congratulate these progressive 
young Virginians and their leaders on their enterprise! 
We know of nothing that has occurred for a long 
time which in our opinion means more for Virginia's 
agricultural future than this organization of the flower 
of her youth. We shall hear from these boys as farm- 
ers, stockmen, plant breeders, and leaders in organi- 
zation and codperation. Everybody interested in agri- 
cultural progress should delight to do them honor. 


TWO ®UTLETS FOR PUREBRED LIVE- 
STOCK, ONE FOR SCRUBS 


UREBRED livestock, rightly handled, costs less 
P: produce and when marketed for meat sells for 

more than scrubs. Purebred stock may be sold 
(1) for breeding purposes and (2) any surplus may be 
sold for meat. Scrubs can be sold only for meat. Nor 
is it difficult to change from scrubs to purebreds. The 
farm flock of poultry and the farm herd of hogs may 
very quickly be changed from scrubs to purebreds by 
introducing a purebred male and a few females. The 
change may be made in a year in either case. With 
cattle more time is required, but in one year we can 
make a start toward “nothing but purebreds for the 
dairy herd.” 


The carlot shipment of hogs and poultry has done 
more in a year or two to establish purebreds on farms 
than everything else has accomplished in the past five 
or ten years. The market scales and the market prices 
are the final tests. Cooperative marketing of poultry 
and hogs is the.best advertiser of the superiority of 
the purebred and the best proof of their superiority. 


C= 


IMBER is a new crop and we must learn the 
bee of its cultivation. There are literally 

millions of acres of land in the South that afford 
no income and that will continue unprofitable indefi- 
nitely. The best use that most of this land can be put 
to is to plant it to timber trees and follow the advice 
of the state forestry departments as to what trees to 
grow and how to grow them. 


TALKING WITH FOLKS 


“ AD you ever realized,” Dr. Seale Harris, one 

H of the South’s most prominent physicians and 

former editor of the Southern Medical Jour- 

nal, asked us the other day, “had you ever realized 

that the average Negro slave before the Civil War 

was better nourished than the average Southern banker 
today? 

“Well, it’s a fact. I saw a millionaire order his 
lunch the other day. Besides his meat there was only 
white flour-bread, white potatoes, and coffee—no green 
or raw vegetables, no milk, none of the vitamines that 
one gets in whole wheat bread or bran. The Negro 
slave, on the other hand, had whole-grain cornmeal, 
miik, plenty of cabbage, turnip-salad, and other vege- 
tables —the vegetables themselves and the ‘pot liquor’ 
being rich in vitamines. White flour, white meal, 
white potatoes, white sugar—they are devitalized 
foods, yet too many people are trying to live on them. 
Everybody ought to eat each day from one pint to 
oneequart of milk, one raw fruit, one raw vegetable, 
and two cooked green vegetables. If Southern farm 
folks would just follow that simple program their 
years would not only be vastly prolonged but the health 
and happiness of each year. Fortunately, their home 
demonstration agents are doing much to educate whole 
counties about these matters. 


“Another thing I have found in my contact with 
country men and country women is this: There is too 
much persistent fatigue—poison from unduly long 
hours of work. Farm folks need an eight-hour day 
as much as other people. Many of them ought to be 
encouraged to work strenuously eight hours a day and 
then take more rest and recreation instead of working 
feebly fifteen hours a day as many of them do.” 

We commend both these ideas to our readers; and 
by way of emphasis we repeat Dr. Harris’s diet pre- 
scription in tabular form as follows :— 

“Every day eat— 

1 pint to 1 quart milk; 

l raw fruit (such as apple, orange, etc.). 
l raw vegetable (slaw, lettuce, celery, etc.) 
2 cooked vegetables.” 

We should plan this year’s gardens with these rules 
in mind. 
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The Editor’s Picksack Again 


More Treasure Trove Shared With Our Readers 


UST once again before my associate, Mr. Lassetter, 
gets back from his Mexican trip, I am going to 
borrow his “Picksack” title and share with our 
readers some further material I have been collecting 
for sometime but have not found just the right oppor- 
tunity for inserting in our columns. 


I 


First of all, because it fits in so 
well with what I said on this page 
last week about “Why We Can’t 
Afford to Buy Western Corn, 
Hay, and Wheat,” I am going to 
present this paragraph from the 
old North Carolina county in 
which I was reared. Says the 
editor of the local paper there :— 

“Mr. R. M. Connell says that he has bought 
many a carload of hay for sale to Chatham County 
folks for which he paid more freight than for the 
hay itself. If Western farmers.can grow hay for 
less than half what Chatham farmers must pay for 
it, what reason is there why they cannot raise it 
themselves for less than they pay for it? If Chat- 
ham had all the money spent for feedstuffs the past 
ten years, it wouldn’t know what hard times is.” 





CLARENCE POB 


And I have no doubt but that what is said of Chatham 
County in the last sentence would apply just as well to 
many another Southern county. We might indeed 
afford to buy much hay from the West if we could just 
buy the hay but when we must pay more for freight 
alone than for hay, and then add on the six other cost- 
items mentioned last week—well, that alters the case, 
doesn’t it? 
il 
An Oklahoma paper also ably backs up what was 
said on this page last week about the absolute necessity 
of avoiding “time prices.” Here is its wise advice :-— 
“If you must borrow, do it at the bank instead 
of at the credit store. It is cheaper. Investiga- 
tion has shown that the man who gets his supplies 
at the credit store pays the equivalent of 27 per 
cent interest on the money which he borrows in 
that way, while at the outside those who borrow at 
the bank and pay cash at the store rarely pay more 
than 10 or 12 per cent. The difference between 12 
per cent and 27 per cent is 15 cents out of every 
dollar spent, and that is worth saving. It means 
exactly the same thing as a 15 per cent higher price 
for cotton, so far as the amount of money you 
have in your possession at the end of the year is 
concerned.” 


Our next clipping is one discussing President Roose- 
velt’s experiences as a ranchman in the Dakotas and 
adding :— 

“The ranching experiment netted him a money 
loss of $50,000.” 

All of which is interesting as just another illustra- 
tion of the fact that even the smartest men are likely 
to fall down when they set out to make money farming. 
That “The farm is a fine place to make a living but 
a poor place to make money” seems destined to be- 
come a proverb. 

IV 


Yet, at the same time the farm is the best place on 
earth for developing the right sort of folks. Here in 
my basket, for example, is a quotation from Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children describing his visit 
to three famous old Virginia plantations :-— 


“We visited three of the dearest places you can 
imagine, Shirley, Westover, and Brandon. I do not 
know whether I loved most the places themselves 
or the quaint out-of-the-world Virginia gentle- 
women in them. The houses, the grounds, the 
owners, all were too dear for anything and we 
loved them.” 

Vv 

This thought of the farm as “the best home of the 
family,” as Dr. Charles W. Eliot called it, finds strik- 
ing confirmation in this paragraph from Havelock 
Ellis, the famous author, “after studying the origins 
of British genius.” Says he (italics ours) :— 

“It seems clear that, taking English history as 
a whole, the conditions of rural life have produced 
the best stocks. The minor aristocracy—the ‘gen- 
tlemen of England’—living on the soil in the open 
air, in a life of independence, at once laborious 
and leisurely, have been able to give their children 
good opportunities for development, while at the 
same time they have not been able to dispense 
them from the necessity of work.” 

This combination—a life which requires labor and 
yet offers a reasonable degree of leisure; “a life at 
once laborious and leisurely”—that undoubtedly is the 
ideal life; the life calculated to produce the greatest 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


happiness and contentment in individuals and the great- 
est health and happiness in their children. A farm 
on which a family lives in comfortable independence 
and takes time to enjoy life may yield big enough 
dividends in happiness to offset its shortage of dtvi- 
dends in cash. 


Vi 


Mr. T. B. Laney in the Monroe Journal quotes an 
cld local. philosopher as offering this homely rural 
prescription for a long life :— 


“He said if a man would eat milk and cornbread 
out of a little brown bowl and nibble an onion once 
and awhile just to produce sleep, he would live to 
the coming when all good and faithful are called 
for. He said when Gabriel sounded his trumpet 
a man on a diet of that kind, with a dash of 
creases for roughness, would have to be shot in 
order to be eligible for the resurrection!” 


Vil 


All of which leads naturally to another clipping giv- 
ing the nine rules for longevity prescribed by the late 
Dr. Stephen Smith, the first graduate of the American 
College of Physicians, who died not long ago just 
before reaching his hundredth birthday. Here are his 
nine rules :— 

1. Eat hardly any meat. 

2. Drink lots of milk; if it disagrees with you drink more. 

3. Take a ten or fifteen minutes’ nap after luncheon and 
dinner. 

4. Sleep ten hours. 

5. Sleep outdoors when weather permits. 

6. Don’t smoke. 

7. Don’t eat sweets. 

8 Take no alcoholic stimulants. 

9. Avoid the easy chair; absence of work is the first 
step to the grave. 

Turning from Dr. Stephen Smith, who did not quite 
reach his centenary, to a New York woman who re- 
cently celebrated her one hundred fourteenth birth- 
day, our women readers at least may be interested in 
her remark :— 


“Love is the most important thing in life. Hap- 
piness is not easy, but for true contentment, I ad- 
vise young women to marry wisely and for love 
alone.” 


Vill 


This extract from an old speech by President Cool- 
idge turns up in our Picksack :— 

“Production has outrun the power of distribu- 
tion and consumption. The farm population is 
not increasing, but the improved methods of tillage 
and invention in farm machinery have all contrib- 
uted to increase the per capita output. -It is in this 
direction that the agricultural schools and colleges 
have placed their major emphasis. Their education 
has been substantially all on the side of improved 
methods of production and none on the side of 
distribution, consumption, and marketing.” 


Granting the truth of this statement, one wonders 
what the President proposes to do about it? So far 
he has violently denounced the only plan put up to him 
for dealing in a national way with the farmer’s prob- 
lem of “distribution, consumption, and marketing” 
without presenting any alternative plan for making 
farm marketing more scientific. As it. is now, the 








{ POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “SHADE” 


HE following poem reads as if it might have 
been written to illustrate the picture on our 
cover page this week :— 


The kindliest thing God ever made, 
His hand of very healing laid 
Upon a fevered world, is shade. 


His glorious company of trees 
Throw out their mantles, and on these 
The dust-stained wanderer finds ease. 


Green temples, closed against the heat 
Of noontime’s blinding glare and heat, 
Open to any pilgrim’s feet. 


The white road blisters in the sun; 
Now, half the weary journey’s done, 
Enter and rest, O weary one! 


And feel the dew of dawn still wet 
Beneath thy feet, and so forget 
The burning highway’s ache and fret. 


This is God’s hospitality, 

And whoso rests beneath a tree 

Hath cause to thank him gratefully. 
—Theodosia Garrison. 











re: ioe 


Texas Farm Bureau Cotton News accurately sizes up 
the situation when it says :— 
“The Farmer— 
Plows in Hope, 
Plants in Faith, 
Harvests in Prayer, 
And Markets by Accident!” 


IX 


One would hardly expect to find rural matters dis- 
cussed in Vanity Fair, and yet in a stray copy of that 
magazine we ran across a poetic appreciation of coun- 
try life with this rather notable pen-picture of a litter 
of pigs when their dinner-bell rings :— 


“A monumental sow lies sunken in silver and 
crystal sand, with her eight sucklings, shell-color- 
ed, encircling the maternal croup. Another, like 
the adventurer climbing up among the hundred 
gigantic divinities in some Indian temple, scrambles 
rudely about the hill-range of teats, hunting for a 
nipple. Upon this gray and pink allegory of 
beatitude in innocence, beam sun, and sea, and 
motherhood.” 

X 


Just one more paragraph—it is from Alvin H. San- 
ders, editor of the Breeder's Gazette—we give in con- 
clusion. Every lover of purebred animals, whether 
pigs, cows, or horses, will appreciate it and may well 
clip it out or memorize it :— 


“There is that represented in the pedigree of 
every good and truly well-bred animal that must 
appeal powerfully to the imagination of thought- 
ful men; something that leads you back in fancy 
through pastures and paddocks of the long ago; 
something that. brings you in touch with great men 
of other days; something that makes you feel that 
you have acquired an interest in a work that has 
engaged the best thought of the best farmers of 
all ages; something that tells you that you have 
become a member of the great fraternity that has 
for its object the perpetuation of the best fruits of 
centuries of effort in pastoral husbandry.” 





SOMETHING TO READ 


The World’s Twelve Greatest Heroes 


BOUT a year ago a wealthy New Yorker offered 
A prizes for the best essays by young people 
in this and foreign countries on the world’s 
greatest heroes (other than founders of religions) 
based on the following tests :— 
1. Nobility of character. 
2. Fearless and self-sacrificing devotion to a great cause. 


3. Constructive work for humanity of a permanent char- 
acter. 


The statement is made that about 282,000 students in 
this and foreign countries participated in this study. 
Kor this reason there is great interest in the list of 
twelve men and women thus acclaimed by the rising 
generation as the world’s greatest heroes, judged by 
the three tests just mentioned. Here in the order 
given is the list of twelve whose names led all the rest: 








1. Louis Pasteur. 7. Florence Nightingale, 
2. Abraham Lincoln. 8 Joan of Arc, 

3. Christopher Columbus. 9. Socrates. 

4. George Washington, 10, Johann Gutenberg. 
5. Benjamin Franklin. 11. David Livingstone. 
6. Woodrow Wilson. 12. George Stephenson, 


To anybody who would like to do some useful read- 
ing this summer, we commend the biographies of any 
or all these “twelve greatest heroes.” 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Beautiful Cities 


HAT are the most beautiful towns and cities 

in your state? We shall be glad to have sug- 

gestions from readers. Readers of the Lon- 
don Observer recently declared Edinburgh and Oxford 
the two most beautiful cities in Great Britain with 
the following others in the order given :— 











3. Bath. 8 Cambridge. 13, Cheltenham. 
4. Torquay. 9. Canterbury. 14. Winchester. 
5. Chester. 10. London. 15. Shrewsbury. 
6. York. 11. Bournemouth. 16. Wells. 

7. Rye. 12. Harrogate. 17. Ludlow. 


Our readers who have traveled abroad and seen any 
of these cities will enjoy recalling memories of them 
and rearranging their own preferences. 





| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


LIKE to see a man proud of the place in which he 
lives. I like to see a man live in it so that his place 
is proud of him.—Abraham Lincoln, 
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Does It Pay to Grind Roughage? 





The Progressive Farmer 


Other Feeding Problems of Interest to Practical Stockmen 


READER wishes us to discuss more fully the 
A grinding of roughage for livestock. He writes: 

“Certainly grinding roughages does not make 
concentrates of them, but in such cases as corn stover 
and soybeans, is there ever enough superior utiliza- 
tion of such parts as the stalk of 
a heavy-stemmed variety of soys or 
the cornstalk to justify a cost of 
$2 to $6 per ton for grinding ?” 


It is not possible in a short arti- 
cle to reproduce all the experi- 
mental data and we must, there- 
fore, give the conclusions based 
on the evidence which experience 
has produced. 

With good alfalfa hay, and we 
think the same will apply to all other hays of good 
quality, it will not generally pay to grind it. This 
applies for feeding horses and cattle, but grinding 
alfalfa has increased its value 15 to 25 per cent in 
some feeding trials with sheep. It is also probable 
that grinding legume hays will increase their value 
still more for feeding to hogs, but at most the® quan- 
tity that can be fed to hogs -is 
small. We think, therefore, that 





TAIT BUTLER 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


chaff these materials. It is necessary to use all rough- 
ages because of the scarcity and high price of the 
better grades, but we do not believe it is most econom- 
ical to use low-grade roughages in America, except 
possibly for idle work stock and “roughing” beef 
cattle or mature, dry dairy stock through the winter. 
Some advantages of grinding roughages are :— 


1. There is less waste in feeding, especially of the lower 
grades of roughage. 

2. Animals may be induced to eat more roughage, which 
being cheaper than concentrates, may result in more eco- 
nomical feeding of some kinds of livestock. 


3. Ground roughage supplies a vehicle for carrying the 
heavier meals or ground concentrates, such as cottonseed 
meal. As applied to cottonseed meal this would be no ad- 
vantage if cracked cake were fed instead of meal, as should 
generally be done. 

4. When only low-grade roughage is available, and it is 
scarce or high priced, grinding may enable the animals to 
eat and digest the roughage needed. 

5. With ground roughage it is easier to balance the 
ration by the addition of cottonseed meal, linseed oilmeal, 
gluten feed, etc., which are usually fed in a heavy fine meal. 
For instance, when ear corn and corn fodder or corn stover 





our first statement is true, that it 
will not usually pay to grind hays 
of good quality. 

Chopping or chaffing roughages 
by running them through a feed 
or silage cutter is much more 
cheaply done than grinding and 
in most cases is more likely to 
prove profitable than grinding, be- 
cause of the lower cost. 

When the roughages are of low 
grade, or when they are high 
priced, then the question of grind- 
ing brings in other considerations. 
Grinding or cutting probably does 
not increase the digestibility of 
any part that would be eaten by 
the animals without grinding; at 
most, not enough to justify the expense of grinding. 
But when the roughage is of low grade or coarse, so 
that there is a considerable portion that is not eaten 
or is wasted by the stock, especially if roughage is 
scarce or high priced, it may pay to grind, or at least 
run through a cutter. If, however, there is an ample 
supply of these low-grade roughages, so that the por- 
tions which the animals do eat supply their needs, it 
will not generally pay to grind them. For instance, 
if one ton of good soybean hay, such as will be con- 
sumed with little waste, is sufficient roughage, then 
a ton and a quarter of a quality of which 80 per cent 
will be eaten will supply the same need. In such a 
case, one might conclude that a saving of 20 per cent 
would pay for grinding and this may be true if the 
quantity is limited and prices high, but it must not 
be forgotten that the coarse uneaten portions are of 
lower feed value than the finer stems and leaves 
which are eaten without grinding. 


As a general rule, it probably will not pay to grind 
any roughage unless it is scarce and high priced. On 
the other hand, if low-grade rough- 
ages, like corn stover, must be used 


CAPABLE WORK STOCK—PRESENT AND FUTURE—ON 


grains, for the hard small grains should generally be 
ground and in some cases large grains like corn and 
oats may be ground to advantage. But in all cases 
the benefits of grinding must be weighed against the 
cost. 


Feeding Butcher Stock 


READER writes: “Please advise me _ regard- 

ing feeding cows and yearlings for butcher or 

market purposes. Cottonseed meal costs $26 
per ton, cottonseed hulls $5 per ton, lespedeza hay 
$12.50 per ton, and corn 75 cents per bushel.” 

It is not customary in the South to. feed such cat- 
tle more than from 60 to 90 days and with a feeding 
period of not over 80 or 90 days it will probably not 
pay to feed any of these feeds, except cottonseed meal 
and cottonseed hulls. A little of the lespedeza hay 
for roughage, say one-quarter of the roughage by 
weight, and a little corn, say three or four pounds 
a day, would add to the rapidity of the gains and 
would possibly slightly increase the selling price, but 
it is probable that the addition of lespedeza hay and 
corn to the ration will increase the cost of producing 
a pound of gain. 

If, however, the cattle are go- 








are fed to work stock it would be easier to balance the ra- 
tion with a little cottonseed meal if the roughage were 
ground. 

6. For hard working animals such as the horse or the 
dairy cow and probably for all animals on full feed, grinding 
saves the animal labor in masticating coarse dry roughages 
and they are probably made a little more digestible. 


On the other hand, we have these objections to grind- 
ing roughage :— 


1. The cost is generally not justified by the benefits. 

2. Grinding low-grade roughages and mixing ground con- 
centrates with them may compel the livestock to eat more 
of the low-grade roughages than is good for them or than 
is economical. 

3. If one can get by with low-grade roughages by grind- 
ing and this lessens the incentive for producing high-grade 
roughage the grinding may prove a positive injury. For 
instance, there are varieties of soybeans, such as the Otoo- 
tan, which have a small or fine stalk, and for hay making 
the coarse, large stalk varieties should be avoided. Also, 
for dairy cows, young growing stock, and hard working 
horses and mules there is never any good economic reason 
or excuse for feeding them low-grade roughages, ground or 
unground. 


Nothing which is said about the grinding of rough- 
age is to be assumed as applying to the grinding of 


A CORN BELT FARM 


ing to be fed for more than 80 or 
90 days, then we advise feeding 
hulls and meal for 60 days and 
then adding one pound of corn to 
two pounds of cottonseed meal up 
to the end of four months or 120 
days. If a still longer feeding peri- 
od is continued, then equal parts 
of corn and cottonseed meal may 
be used. After the cattle have 
been on cottonseed hulls four 
months we would also advise feed- 
ing a little lespedeza hay. 

The cattle should get about 
three-quarters of a pound of cot- 
tonseed meal daily for every 100 
pounds of their weight. In a 
short feeding period of 60 to 
90 days cattle may take a little more than this amount 
of meal during the latter half or two-thirds of the 
period, but for any period over 60 days if a cow or 
steer weighing 800 pounds gets 6 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal it is about as heavy feeding as is advisable. 





Re | 


Three pounds of cottonseed hulls to one pound of 
meal is a common mixture, but if the cattle do not 
take enough of such a mixture to give them three- 
quarters of a pound of meal to every 100 pounds of 
their weight a little richer mixture may be used, say 
one of meal to two and a half of hulls. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Cultivating Country Ideals 


HE greatest heritage of a people is not material 

but spiritual. It is in the country that we find the 

' homely, old-fashioned virtues that landed with the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock and that have been the 
source of America’s greatness. Respect for law and 











love of family and friends, are still 





and a larger proportion must be con- 
sumed in order to supply the needs for 
roughage, then it may pay to grind or 
cut such low-grade roughage. 


As a_ general principle, livestock 
ought not to be fooled into or com- 
pelled to eat large quantities of low- 
grade roughages. The aim should be 


The Four-Square Boy—s. eat” ratte 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 








the bush and the tree! 
rascal is Herbie, I swear, 














A well rounded 
as shown by 


things that are dear to the hearts ot 


the ten commandments, neighborliness, 
country people. 


These are the things we should cher- 
ish and hand down to our children—a 


tone! He has a heart, too, that is easy legacy whose value far exceeds the 
to see, or he’d never take note of the value of lands and bank accounts. Per- 
chickadee-dee, that plain little mite of haps we have been thinking too much 


in terms of bushels and dollars, and 






































to supply livestock with high-quality 
roughage, as the most economical dry 
feed which can be furnished them. 


All livestock will eat all the un- 
ground high-grade roughage they re- 
quire and this is particularly true of 
horses ‘and hogs, and probably sheep. 
Cattle are also better able to do their 
own grinding of coarse, dry roughages 
because of the special fitness of their 
digestive apparatus for that purpose. 
Horses at work should never be re- 
quired to eat low-grade roughage and 
in most cases should have the supply 
of high-grade roughage limited. 

In Europe where all roughage, such 
as straws, must be used for feeding 
livestock, it is quite common to cut or 
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y  iernere ray Wren 


HAT boy we adopted is handy, I see. 
T He's holding a board with the bend 
and building a home for a 
chickadee-dee! He’s sawing that timber 
as straight as a line, his hand is as 
steady and certain as mine, his muscle 
is good and his vision is fine! He’s handy, 
the rascal, his hands are his own, and 
his eye never let’s them do business alone, 
his brain cells are loaded with vigor and 


the skill and the infinite care that codp- 
erate in his carpentry there. 

Some kids are equipped with a work- 
able hand, but not with an eye at an 
instant’s command, and not with a mind 
and a heart, understand? Some boys are 
equipped with a wonderful brain, but 
haven't a hand that is true in the main; 
an eye and a heart of inferior grain! 
Some lads have an eye that is true, I am 
sure, but never a hand that was built to 
endure, a heart and a mind that might 
well have been truer. Some boys have 
a heart that is kindly indeed, but a hand 
of a very inferior breed, an eye and a 
mind of a limited mead! But our rascal, 
Herbie, I'm trying to say, has all of them 
blended in elegant way, as shown by the 
job he is doing today! He can think, 
he can feel, he can do, he can see—all 
four; that is plain as the prophets to me 
as I watch him at work for the chickadee! 





y, 








too little in terms of those things which 
are much more fundamental in human 
happiness. We need to cultivate the 
love of beauty, to strive for a deepe: 
appreciation of the glory of the sunset 
behind the hilltops and the beauty of 
the shadows in the valley. 


Most important of all, our ideals 
must be country ideals. We must de 
velop a country civilization that is far 
more than an imitation of the city 
We must have a rallying place in each 
farm community, a banner under which 
we are all enrolled to work for the 
realization of our community's ideals 
It may be a grange or a club or a 
church. The name is of small conse- 
quence, but whatever it may be, such 
organization should be made the heart 
of the community.—The Prairie Farm- 
er, Chicago. 
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South Carolina’s Cotton Champion 


How George T. Swearingen Grew 15,700 Pounds Seed Cotton 


ORE than 22 bales of cotton on 10 

acres—that was the yield. And they 
were 500-pound bales. It took two men, 
I will say, with five acres each, to make 
this remarkable rec- 
ord. They were in 
a contest, you see, 
and each was doing 
his best. Here is the 
story of the two men 
and their unusual 
achievement in good 
farming. 

A little more than 
a year ago Director 
W. W. Long of the 
South Carolina Extension Service under- 
took to find out why the cotton mills of 
South Carolina discriminated against 
their home-grown staple and bought a 
large part of their stocks outside the 
state. After an exhaustive investigation, 
it was found that the bulk of the cotton 
grown in South Carolina was of such 
short staple that it was unsuited for 
making goods of the quality required by 
the customers of the mills. Then The 
State, South Carolina’s leading daily, 
offered $2,000 in prizes to farmers of 
the state who could produce the highest 
value of lint on five acres. The awards 
were based on yield, quality, and cost of 
production, and the rules of the contest 
were worked out by the Extension 
Service. 

There were about 750 entries, but ow- 
ing to an exceptionally severe drouth 
over a large part of South Carolina in 
1926, only a little more than a third of 
these were in the final competition. The 
two winning farmers were entertained at 
a banquet in the capital of the state and 
later joined a party of successful con- 
testants from other states on a tour to 
several points of interest in the North, 
including a visit to Washington where 
they were received by President Coolidge. 
The contest will be repeated this year and 
will be sponsored by the organized cot- 
ton mills of South Carolina. 

It was a real adventure to visit the 
two prize-winning farms. Both are 
in the same county. Other counties such 
as Marlboro, Darlington, Orangeburg, 
and Anderson were picked as the win- 
ners, all these being banner agricultural 


c. L,. NEWMAN 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








yo few farmers anywhere in the world have ever grown as much as 
11,163 pounds of lint cotton on 10 acres. But this was actually done by 
two five-acre contestants in South Carolina last year (1926). One was awarded 
the first prize of $1,000 in money, the other won the second prize of $500. 
Nothing that has occurred in recent years has done more than this contest 
to stimulate inquiry into those methods of cotton culture that lower the per- 
acre cost of production and raise the per-acre value of the yield. Let’s hear 
Professor Newman tell how George T. Swearingen made his first-prize crop. 
In our May 7 issue he will tell how B. R. Smith made practically as good a 


record and won $500. 








counties. While 
they and_ other 
counties acquitted 


themselves well, it 
was Edgefield that 
earned the two 
crowns of glory 
and captured first 
and second prizes. 
Mr. George T. 
Swearingen won 
the first prize of 
$1,000 and Mr. B. 
R. Smith the second 
of $500. 

Mr. Swearingen 
was born about 48 
years ago in the 
home in which he 
now lives, and ha 
for his bedroom 
the room in which 
he was born. His 





examination. He 
read the letter and 
without hesitation 
or delay went home 
—went to Stay. 


The Farm and 
Its Five-acre 
Prize Field.—The 
Swearingen farm 
embraces 1,300 
acres, with 700 in 
cultivation. The 
following crops are 
sold from the 
farm: cotton and 
cotton seed, corn, 
rye, oats, soybeans, 
cowpeas, and as- 
paragus. Hogsand 
Jersey cows are 
also sold. The 
acreage in crops 
last year was as 


father died when follows:— = Acres 
the boy was 17 Soybeans ........ 25 
years old, and upon aaa seers = 
his young but cap- . Oats ............. 100 
able shoulders fell “KING GEORGE I OF THE REALM OF COWPCRB cccveces 150 
the responsibilities COTTON” NG: Gan cneaye cas 250 

COREOR. cececccces 275 


of the farm. These 
he has carfied ever since with the ex- 
ception of the time he was in college. 
He attended Clemson and the University. 
While at college, the boy received a 
letter from his mother saying that she 
could not get the Negroes on the farm 
to keep her supplied with stove-wood. 
Young Swearingen was standing an 


The average yield of corn is 45 bush- 
els per acre. In addition to the above, 
cover crops are always sowed and the 
greater part of them turned under. Mr. 
Swearingen is a strong believer in keep- 
ing his land covered winter and summer 
and in keeping it well filled with humus. 
He is no land-robber. 


on Five Acres 


The prize-winning five acres were 
cleared 10 years ago. The soil is sandy 
loam a foot deep and underlaid with 
clay. As is the rule on the farm, this 
five-acre field has been rotated since it 
was cleared. The rotation has been 
corn, cotton, and cowpeas, with peas or 
soybeans in the corn. The peas that 
precede cotton are usually plowed down 
in the winter. 


New Year’s Day of last year found 
the field covered with a dense crop of 
cowpea vines. The corn crop of 1925 
had been well fertilized with 200 pounds 
of fertilizer under it, 300 pounds as a 
side application, and 150 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda as a top-dressing. Prepara- 
tion for cotton began in January, when 
the field was put into good seedbed con- 
dition. The cotton beds were made 
March 10. Cultivation started early and 
was continued, as near as the weather 
would permit, at weekly intervals. The 
field was laid by August 1. The season 
was wet. Boll weevils were bad and re- 
duced the yield from the five acres by 
a bale at least. 


Mr. Swearingen’s Record.—The fer- 
tilizing and other records kept on the 
handling of the five acres furnish the 
important information which follows :— 


FERTILIZER USED AND ITS COST 


4,000 pounds 10-5-5 fertilizer ............ $ 62.00 
1,600 pounds sulphate of ammonia .... 51.20 
2,933 pounds nitrate of soda ............ 81.92 
S000 sonnda: B-4-4 | i cisiccckccctuddssvcum 105.00 
GAO BOURGES F991. osc scevacvecasecseduaene 135.00 





21,533 poundg Total COS -.60sicecdeen $435.12 


Each pound of lint (shown in the ta- 
ble below) carried, therefore, a fertil- 
izer cost of 7.9 cents. 


OTHER INTERESTING DETAILS 


WAR “Of SOWBs sccic vecccsicaaynes 3.2 feet. 
Average number of bolls...... 14.9 per foot. 
LENGE Of BCODIO. «6605 cavncsvos 15-16 inch, 
Percentage of lint... vccccesvisette 

Bolls to make a pound......... 64.7. 

Total seed cotton............0. 15,700 pounds. 
Tote) Via o's 00'o.0:0:0 0004:s:s:016 0.4906 ee 
WATIORY: GOW. 60006 cdicesdvnees Coker No. 5. 


A deduction of 5 per cent was made 
on account of the shortness of the staple, 
leaving 5,223.9 pounds of lint admitted 
in the contest. 


Setting Out Tobacco Plants 


These Rules Will Insure Good Stands and Vigorous Growth 
By E. C. WESTBROOK 


Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


THHE season for transplanting tobacco 

is now on us. The size and condition 
of the plants will determine to a great 
extent the best time to set tobacco. The 
plants should be 
about six inches 
long. Plants much 
smaller than this do 
not live well if 
the season is unfav- 
orable at transplant- 
ing time. If, on 
the other hand, plants 
are allowed to be- 
come _ overgrown, 
they have a _ tend- 
ency to button out too early. Usually 
plenty of rain falls during this time, and 
the early planted tobacco is not troubled 
so much with the hornworm as later 
plantings. The first crop of worms is 
usually small, and, if the tobacco is 
planted early, it matures before the 
worms of the second crop are present 
in sufficient numbers to do any dam- 
age. Early planted tobacco usually has 
more body than late tobacco, and brings 
a higher price on the market. 


Be Certain of Moisture. — Before 





E. C. WESTBROOK 





transplanting, the 


is to pull the plants 





land should _ be 
freshened by run- 
ning a harrow or 
weeder over it to 
kill any weeds or 
grass. There are 
horse __ transplant- 
ing machines on 
the market that do 
good work, and 


HIS timely article for tobacco 

growers as prepared for our Geor- 
gia-Alabama Edition by E, C. West- 
brook, has been slightly modified for 
Carolinas-Virginia conditions by E. 
G. Moss, tobacco specialist of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, 
and is heartily approved by him. 


from the seedbed 
during the morn- 
ing hours, if they 
are to be used in 
the afternoon. The 
bed should be moist 
so that the plants 
will not be broken 
in pulling them out 
of the ground. 





when one of these 


Only strong and 





is used tobacco may 

be set without having to wait for a rain. 
The machine carries and distributes water 
for ,setting the plants. Most of the to- 
bacco in Georgia and the Carolinas is 
transplanted by hand usually after a rain 
sufficient to cause the plants to live easily. 
Sometimes it is necessary to water plants 
at the time of transplanting. This is 
more expensive, but when properly done 
is better than to allow the plants to be- 
come overgrown on the seedbed. It is 
usually best to transplant in the afternoon 
or on a cloudy day. The usual practice 









vigorous plants 

should be pulled, taking care not to in- 
jure the remaining plants. The plants 
after being pulled from the bed should 
be placed as straight as possible in bas- 
kets with all of the roots towards the 
bottom of the basket. A good plan is to 
dip the bottom of the basket in water 
and set in the shade until ready for use. 
Firm Soil Around Roots.— Any 
method of planting that will gently press 
the earth to the roots, leaving the buds 
of the plants just above the surface of 
the earth, is all right. If the transplant- 





ing is done by hand, a blunt peg which 
makes a hole just deep enough for the 
plants helps to secure a good stand. If a 
long stick is used the holes are usually 
made too deep and when the plants are 
set the soil is pressed around them at 
the surface of the ground and the roots 
left swinging. If set this way most of 
the plants will die. The soil should be 
firmed around the roots of the plant as 
well as at the surface of the ground. 
This can be done after the plant is placed 
in the hole made for it by sticking the 
peg in the soil about six inches from the 
plant and pulling the top of the peg to- 
wards the plant. The operation will firm 
the soil around the plant from the bot- 
tom of the roots to the surface of the 
ground. 

The width of the rows should be four 
feet, in order to allow the sled to pass 
between the rows without breaking leaves 
when harvesting. The distance between 
the plants in the row should be governed 
by the amount of fertilizer used, the fer- 
tility of the soil, and the type of the to- 
bacco to be produced. Plants are set 26 
to 36 inches apart. For average condi- 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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“NROWING apples commercially is a highly specialized busi- 

ness. There are 57 wrong ways to make and keep an 
orchard to one right way. 
Mr. C. E. Sanders of Saluda, Henderson County, N.C. Note 
the tree with its limbs resting on the ground, preventing weeds 
and shading roots and trunk. 
to rule and helps keep County Agent E. F. Arnold busy. When 
it comes to marketing apples, Mr. Sanders welcomes help from 
the State Division of Markets. 


These views are of the orchard of 


Mr. Sanders sprays according 








| Let Sweet Potatoes Help Meet the Bills 


Plenty for Home Use and Only a Few to Sell Will Help Make Our $500 More 
By L. A. NIVEN 


F PROPERLY handled, a few acres 

of sweet potatoes will be of very 
material aid in securing that $500 more 
this year. To do this, however, it is nec- 
essary, not only to grow a good crop in 
point of quantity, but quality also. It is 
not the abnormally large potato that sells 
well. In fact, the market doesn’t want it. 
It is the medium sized, properly shaped 
potato with good quality that the mar- 
ket wants and that brings the best price. 


Fertilize Heavily—In the effort to 
produce a good yield per acre, fertilizer 
plays a most important part. Just why 
we do not know, but there seems to have 
gained headway, an impression that sweet 
potatoes should not be liberally fertilized. 
Many say that a couple of hundred of 
pounds is all that should be used, as to 
fertilize heavily will cause them to pro- 
duce all vines and little or no tubers. This 
is not the case when the proper kind of 
fertilizer is used. If an excessive amount 
of nitrogen is applied, then this might be 
the case, but when fertilizer of a proper 
analysis is used, there is no reason on 
earth why this should happen unless the 
potatoes are put on ground that is already 
abnormally rich. This of course, should 
be avoided. 

We recommend using at least 600 to 
900 pounds per acre of a high-grade fer- 
tilizer. A good average analysis for a 

. Clay soil is either an 8-4-4 or 10-4-4. 
On sandy soil use an 8-4-6. If the ground 
is quite poor, then increase the percentage 
of nitrogen from 4 to 5 or 6 per cent. 


’ 


Start Now to Avoid Diseases.—Black 
rot is one of the most dreaded enemies 
of this crop. Nothing can be done to 
cure or prevent it after the crop is once 
diseased. The time to control it is before 
the potatoes are bedded or before the 
slips are:set out. Of course, it is too 
late now to talk about bedding disease- 
free seed, because the bedding season is 
over in most sections of the South. Those 
who have bedded diseased potatoes, had 
better by all means, throw them away 
and buy disease-free plants, which usu- 
ally can be obtained if care is exercised 
to get properly certified plants. Set these 
disease-free plants on soil that is free of 
disease, or where sweet potatoes have not 
been grown in a number of years. Do 
not select a piece of ground at the bot- 
tom of a hill or at the side of: a hill, or 
any other place where the soil may have 
been washed down from a 
field where diseased potatoes 
were grown in recent years. 
Infection may be carried in 
this way. 

Set Plants Close Together. 
—For the main crop, make 
the rows approximately three 
feet wide and set the plants 
8 to 12 inches apart in the 
drill. For the early crop, 
make the rows the same 





width, but set the plants 15 Jes 
ym 





ting close together the result will be 
more potatoes of a medium size and the 
production of the abnormally large or 
jumbos will be avoided. Jumbos are 
poor in quality and will not sell to ad- 
vantage. For the early crop, a little 
more space should be given, as this will 
help the potatoes to take on size a little 
more quickly. Keep in mind, however, 
that only where one wants to dig the po- 
tatoes before maturity should this much 
distance be given. 


When set 12 inches apart in rows three 
feet wide 15,000 plants will set an acre. 
When set 10 inches apart in same width 
rows, 18,000.plants will be required, and 
8 inches apart, 22,000. 


A well pulverized soil is desirable, but 
one that is too deep is not advisable. Soil 
that is broken four to six inches deep is 
about right, because if deeper 
than this, the tendency will be 
for the potatoes to grow too 
long and stringy. It is-nat- 
ural for the potato tuber to 
develop or grow downward 
and if the soil is very loose it 
will grow too far down and 
result in these badly shaped 
or stringy tubers. 


Grow Some for the Live- 
stock.—Plant enough so the 





. 2. | cows and hogs can have the 
“> culls. It is never advisable, 





to 18 inches apart. By set- 


except in cases of extremely short crops, 
to try to store and cure or carry through 
the winter, odds and ends, cut potatoes, 
or other forms of culls. 


Provide a Curing House.—Build a 
curing house this summer. Then at dig- 
ging time, grade in field and store No. 1's 
only, using No. 2’s as soon as possible, 
and feeding the culls to livestock. Where 
one is growing as much as 400 or 500 
bushels, a small curing house will prove 
profitable. Plans for building one of any 
size desired can be secured free of 
charge from the county agent or from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Let’s give the sweet potato a chance 
this year, and remember that if we have 
more than we need for human food and 
the price is not good, we can still dispose 
of them to advantage as a feed for hogs 
and cows. 


Editor’s Note—In our Spring Number 
for Farm Women next week Mrs. Hutt 
will discuss how we can help get that 
“$500 More” by Canning Fruits, Vegeta- 
bles, Etc. 


oreo 


CCEPT our gratitude for The Pro- 

gressive Farmer. It helps us to 
know what to do from week to week and 
shows us how to do it. We think we 
really could not farm and teach our bovs 
to do this without your good paper.—Ora 
Hull, president, South Mountain Indus- 
trial Institute, Bostic, N. C. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Third Knot 

WO physicians were performing an 
aici: A nurse said, “Doctor, why 
do you tie the third knot in the sutures?” 
He replied, “I learned in school that two 
knots were enough, 
but for some reason, 
I sleep better at 
night after an oper- 
ation if I know that 
the wound is tied 
with triple knots.” 

That may seem to 
be but a trifling 
thing, yet it holds 
the essence of all ex- 
cellence in life and art. 

Two farmers were talking about al- 
falfa. One man said, “I never get a good 
stand of alfalfa and I harrow my land 
three times.” His neighbor said, “I most 
always get a stand, but after harrowing 
three times I roll it and harrow it again 
for good luck.” 

An idle spectator watching Michael 
Angelo as he delicately cut around the 
fingers of a statue, said, “That seems 
like a trifle to me.” The great Angelo 
replied, “Trifles make up perfection and 
perfection is no trifle.” 














J. W. HOLLAND 


It is the extra lick that counts. The 
other five minutes upon a lesson makes. 
the difference between fineness and fail- 
ure. A slight attention to kindness causes 
the distance between the boor and the 
gentleman. The people whose lives we 
revere as saints took just a little more 
extra time for prayer and good deeds 
than other people. 


In an ancient garden named Gethsemane, 
a Man wrestled in prayer while His dis- 
ciples drowsed and slept. He took time 
for the extra knot. 


Mr. Edison has no heavier brain than 
other men. He merely has a mania for 
taking pains. We who get tired and quit 
too sodn call him a genius. 

If a task is merely well-enough done, 
it is never done well enough. A slip 
knot is easily tied but it slips easily. It 
is the extra pat of the powder puff that 
covers up the freckles. 

My mother had the idea that a boy’s 
shoes were not properly blacked until the 
heels were blackened. She insisted on 
the third knot. 

What a lot of slip-shod mortals we 
are! In our attempts to get so much 
done we do very little well. 

Jesus taught that we ought seriously 
to attempt to be perfect. He said that 
we ought to forgive even our enemies. 
When compelled to go one mile we should 
gladly go two. It is the principle of the 
third knot applied to religion. 

In our old copy books was this legend, 
ee oalewes is worth doing is worth doing 
well,” 


| FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 








EAR ye one another’s burdens, and 

so fulfill the law of Christ.—Gal. 6 :2. 

But the mercy of the Lord is from 

everlasting to everlasting upon them 

that fear him, and his righteousness unto 
children’s children.—Psalms 103 :17. 
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Great Car made 
Greater 









































Six at its new low prices. 


Research Laboratories. 


PONT 


Only by utilizing the tremendous 
resources of General Motors could 
Oakland produce such an amazing 
value as the New and Finer Pontiac 


Such arresting beauty and style 
appear in no other low-priced six— 
for none other has the advantage of 
bodies created and built by Fisher. 


Such spirited performance and 
dependability characterize no other 
six of its price—for none other was 
developed on General Motors Prov- 
ing Ground and incorporates the 
discoveries of General Motors 


The distinction of the New and 
Finer Pontiac Six is emphasized by 
narrowed body pillars—by longer, 
lower contours—by heavier, more 
sweeping crown fenders—and by a 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Products of Canada, Ltd.—Pontiac{Division—Oshawa, Ontario 


779 | 


SEDAN 





“The New and Finer 


iC SIX 


-at New Low Prices, 
Q 





on the Sport Cabriolet. 


more powerful clutch. 


The New and Finer Pontiac Six 
towers over its field as a monument 
to the vast constructive influence 
that only General Motors commands 
—for in no other six of equal price 
is such dazzling value revealed. 


deeper, mcre modish radiator. 


Its smartness is accented by fresh 
and original combinations of Duco 
colors—ranging from Beverly Blue 
and Satin Black on the Sedan to 
Cherokee Gray and Brevoort Green 


And its mechanical excellence is 
increased by the addition of such un- 
expected features as foot-controlled 
tilting-beam headlights, longer 
transmission and brake levers, 
larger steering wheel with alumi- 

‘num spider, and an even smoother, 
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Coupe +» « «© » « 8775 


775 
Sport Cabriolet (4-pass.) 835 
Landau Sedan « » - 895 
De Luxe Landau, Sedan 975 
De Luxe Panel Delivery 770 
De Luxe Screen Delivery 760 
Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. All pric 


68 
at factory. Easy to pay on the liberal 
ying Pomme Time Payment Plan 


Sport Roadster (4-pass.) 


















EAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50at druggists, 
or postpaid, Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 


A user writes: “‘Had one horse with 
bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 
now going sound and well,” 


INXS) 21-11] 2 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF 
LV) OUNG, inc. 384 an St., Springfield, Mass. 











LEARN THE ART OF 
EMBROIDERY 


This new book contains a 
series of ten fully illustrated 
lessons in embroidery, writ- 
ten and arranged by Minnie 
Berry. The book has 32 
pages, with over 70 illustra- 
tions covering every detail 
of the various stitches used 
in embroidery work. Each 
stitch is thoroughly explain- 
ed and illustrated, so that 
| it may be easily under- 
A stood. 


In addition to covering 
the ordinary plain and fan- 
ey stitches, the book con- 
tains a chapter on Wal- 
lachian, or Roman EHm- 
i broidery, the _rich looking 
fancy work which has be- 
sg] come 60 popular. 



































M 'e will send s Reinforced tee 
Seon FREE til sTentine. co. 












OFFER: Send only $1.00 for one year subscrip- 
tion to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER (new 
or renewal), and we will mail you this fine 
book on Embroidery, FREE and Postpaid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








LEARN THE ART OF 


DRESSMAKING 


Here is a brand new book 
by Minnie Berry, containing 
a complete course in sew- 
ing and home dressmaking. 
This book has ten fully il- 
lustrated lessons—44 pages 
—70 illustrations—and ex- 
plains fully and simply ev 
ery step in making fashion- 
able garments at home. It 
begina with the easiest 
stitches and shows every op- 
eration in detail up to the 
sompletion of the garment. 
You are shown how to 
stitch and sew, how to take 
measurements and ma ke 
patterns, cut and fit, ete., 
ete.; how to make boys’ 
and girls’ clothes; eaéy 
methods of mending and 
darning, etc. 


OFFER: Send only $1.00 for one year subscrip- 
tion to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER (new 
or renewal), and we.will mail you this fine 
book on Dressmaking, FREE and Postpai'* 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. €. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Speaking of Important Farm Problems 


You'll Find the Discussions on This Page Very Helpful and to the Point 





| THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 
Tower Tariffs Better Than Debt 


Cancellation 





OU have not asked your readers to 


express their opinion as to the 
cancellation of the European war debts. 
Nevertheless, since you have published 
an article by Mr. Wallace favoring it, I 
cannot refrain from giving my views. 
Personally, I believe a low tariff and 
the creation of an export corporation or 
a foreign marketing organization by the 
National government is a far better solu- 
tion to the farmers’ marketing problems 
than the cancellation of war debts. 


Now, the tariff is a rather intricate ar- 
rangement with many ramifications, and it 
has been a proverbial “thorn in the 
flesh” of the American farmer for many 
years, as it is pretty easy to understand 
that a high protective tariff enables the 
American manufacturer to charge higher 
prices for his wares at home, as the for- 
eign manufacturer cannot pay a heavy 
import duty in addition to transportation 
costs across the .ocean, and then compete 
with American manufacturers. That is 
why, as was recently published in The 
Progressive Farmer, American made sew- 
ing machines costing $60 here were sold 
in South America for $16. So the farmer 
has to buy in a protected market and at 
the same time is forced to sell his pro- 
duce on an unprotected world market. 

If Congress would lower the tariff, it 
would provide European countries with 
a good market for their goods, thereby 
enabling them to pay us what they owe. 
In fact, I am inclined to believe that one 
big reason why they are wanting us to 
cancel the debt is because, on account of 
our high tariff, we are virtually denying 
them a market for their products, and 
we are, in effect, asking them to pay us 
and at the same time keeping them from 
doing so. This is rather a paradoxical 
situation, and when it is viewed from 
this standpoint, they can hardly be blamed 
for wanting the debt cancelled. 

Really, I believe it would benefit these 
European countries more in the long run 
if we gave them a market for their prod- 
ucts than if we forgave them their war 
jebts, for after we cancelled the debts, 
they would still need to sell their goods 
in order to rehabilitate their industries and 
complete the reconstruction of their coun- 
try, while if we reduced tariffs, they 
could do both. In the present instance, 
we are too much assuming the “unjust 
steward” attitude, and demanding bricks 
while withholding the straw to make 
them with. So I am inclined to think that 
if we would give them a fair chance as 
suggested above, that they would not ask 
nor desire to be relieved of these obliga- 
tions, for they would be put in position 
to meet them. 

At the same time this would benefit the 
American farmer in two ways: It would 
enable him to buy either American or 
foreign manufactured goods or both, in- 
cluding farm implements and fertilizer, 
cheaper, and also enable these foreign 
countries to buy a larger volume of the 
products of his farm, such as cotton, 
corn, wheat, pork, etc. And it would also 
benefit the income tax payer, because he 
wouldn’t have to pay Europe’s war debt. 

WAYNE K. HOOD. 

Holmes County, Fla. 


Finds War Debt Cancellation 
Would Help Farmers 


N READING your recent article by 
Henry A. Wallace arguing that can- 
cellation of the allied debts would help 
the farmer, I was inclined to disagree but 
decided to look further into the matter. 
eS 





ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE WAYS OF REDUCING CULTIVATION COSTS 


The figures I found convinced me of the 
correctness of his argument. 


Half of our exports to England, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, (and these are 
the nations upon which debt-cancellation 
would have the greatest effect) are in 
the form of agricultural products—76.5 
per cent is raw cotton, 14.2 per cent meat 
products, and 9.3 per cent wheat. 


If only half of the $200,000,000 of pres- 
ent annual debt payments were used to 
purchase farm products, a market for 
1,000,000 bales of cotton more per year 
would be provided. Had this additional 
amount been sold each year since the war, 
there would be no surplus now and cot- 
ton would be at least 20 cents a pound. 
The cotton farmers would have received 
not less than $500,000,000 more for their 
crop last year than they did receive. 


With the remainder of the $100,000,000 
an additional one-tenth of the entire wheat 
production, an extra one-tenth of the lard 
produced, and_ 200,000,000 pounds more 
of meat would be bought each year. The 
effect on the prices of these products 
would be similar to the effect upon the 
price of cotton. 

The important point is that the addi- 
tional $100,000,000 annually would prac- 
tically remove the surplus from the mar- 
ket and the total returns of the farmer 
would be imcreased several times that 
amount. 

The amount is equivalent to only one- 
fourth of 1 per cent of the national in- 
come and to only 6 per cent of the rev- 
enue of the government. The effect of 
cancellation upon the nation so far as the 
increase in taxes is concerned would 
therefore be negligible. 

Your policy of devoting more space in 
The Progressive Farmer to arousing the 
interest of the farmer in national effairs 
which concern him is highly commend- 
able. If it will only succeed, the results 
may be far-reaching in importance. 

O. L. WARE. 

Florence County, S. C. 
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| GREEN PEA SHELLER BOOSTS | 
| CANNING 


BOUT four years ago we decided to 

buy a small canning outfit with the 
idea in mind that we should can at least 
what we used in our own home, instead 
of buying it or doing without it. We be- 
gan on a very small scale. 

The second season. we sold around 
2,000 cans of vegetables—principally 
green field peas and string beans. Green 
peas at once became a favorite among 
those who used them and as we tried to 
increase our output we soon realized that 
our greatest hitch was going to be in the 
shelling. We began to hire help and also 
to take peas to town and hire them 
shelled at a certain price per quart. Can- 








ning green peas was beginning to be a 
tremendous proposition. 

About that time we bought a green 
pea sheller advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer. Needless to say, we speeded up 
a good bit in production. We canned more 
than 10,000 cans of vegetables the past 
season and most of the total output was 
green peas. Not a single can™was lost 
from spoilage the past season. We can- 
ned as high as $400 worth of peas per 
acre in one year. A good portion of our 
success is due to the use of the green-pea 
sheller. J. A. FLOYD. 

Robeson County, N. C. 





| FOUR-UNIT POULTRY PLANT | 


ULLETIN Number 251 of the North 

Carolina Experiment Station, Oper- 
ation of a Four-Unit Farm Poultry Plant, 
is now ready for distribution to poultry 
growers in the state. The bulletin was 
prepared by Dr. B. F. Kaupp, head of 
the Poultry Department at State College 
and is the result of research work done 
at the Coastal Plain Station near Wil- 
lard. The publication gives many excel- 
lent facts about handling poultry on a 
farm basis and gives a financial state- 
ment of the whole operation. Copies may 
be had free of charge by readers of The 
Progressive Farmer in North Carolina on 
application to the Agricultural Editor at 
State College, Raleigh. 








| IN FOREST AND WOODLOT | 


TL ERE we have a concise guide to 

forestry work most of us should do 
between now and fal!, given us by Pro- 
fessor H. M. -Curran, forester of the 
North Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture :— 

1. Avoid spring burning. Fire does 
more injury at this season of the year 
than at any other. Make fire lines through 
the woods at intervals of 100 yards. Pro- 
tect from fire that may originate outside 
the farm by raking, burning a back-fire 
strip, or by plowing as in the case of a 
broomsedge field. 

2. Watch for beetles in pine. Remove 
at once all infested trees and burn them. 
If this is not done, the new crop of bee- 
tles will be more destructive than the first. 
This applies especially to short leaf pine 
in the Piedmont. 

3. Thin and clean up hardwood stands. 
Use good logs for sawing into timber 
and the remainder for fire wood. Hard- 
wood trees can safely be cut in summer 
but avoid cutting or injuring pine be- 
tween March and October. 

4. Systematically mark all trees to be 
cut for any purpose so as to avoid cut- 
ting the wrong trees when unskilled 
workmen are sent to the woods. Mark 
by blazing, by making an X mark, or 





better still, by paint. 
on the same 
south, etc. 


5. Do not cord or rack wood or tim- 
ber in the sun. This is to avoid check- 
ing. 

6. Pen or cord all firewood that it may 
season, racking it on skids so as to hold 
it off the ground. 

7. Save poplar and walnut 
streams, ditches, fence rows, etc. Space 
poplars 50 feet apart. In 50 years they 
will make 1,000 board feet even on such 
waste land. 


Always mark the 


trees side—all east, all 


along 


8. Keep all grazing cattle out of re- 
producing areas of hardwood, especially 
poplar. Young timber and cattle cannot 
be profitably produced on the same land 
at the same time. 


? 
‘ 


: 1 
| SPRING BEE MANAGEMENT | 
5 eu little busy bee will literally “im- 

prove each shining hour” if given the 
proper care and attention. W. J. Schoene, 
Virginia state entomologist, gives some 
suggestions that will be helpful to the 
Virginia beekeeper. He says that proper 
spring management is the greatest prob- 
lem of the farm beekeeper. In the rush 
of plowing and planting the bees are gen- 
erally left to care for themselves during 
this critical period. The object of the 
beekeeper should be to so manage the 
colonies that a large number of workers 
will be available when the honey plants 
begin to yield nectar. 








“As soon as weather will permit,” says 
Mr. Schoene, “the bees should be exam- 
ined to learn if the hives contain suff- 
cient stores of honey, a laying queen, and 
room for the queen to lay eggs. /f the 
colony is weak or queenless the simplest 
method to correct the situation is to 
combine two or more weak colonies. This 
can usually be done by setting one brood 
chamber on top of another with a piece 
of newspaper between. Jf the hives do 
not cOntain sufficient food, the bees 
should be either united with a stronger 
colony or fed. The easiest method of feed- 
ing is to give the colony several frames 
of good honey. If this is not available, 
feeding sugar syrup may be resorted to. 
If there are only a few colonies to be 
fed this can be easily done by placing 
the syrup in a flat pan on top of the 
brood frames in an empty section super. 
The syrup should be covered with grass 
or hay to prevent the bees from drown- 
ing.” 





| CORN PLANTING REMINDERS | 


UCH of the seed corn is not ger- 

minating well this year. “If you 
have not already done so,” says G. P. 
Patteson, V. P. I. extension agronomist, 
“it is advisable to take a few grains from 
each seed ear and germinate them. You 
may save the trouble and expense of re- 
planting by doing this. An easy way is 
to put the seed in a box of wet sawdust 
and set the box in a warm room. 


“2. Clean wheat bins and corn cribs 
thoroughly by or before May. This will 
lessen the weevils in the new crop. Care 
should be taken to clean even the cracks, 
so no breeding places will be left. 





“3. Plan now to use lime on the land 
that is to go in clover and alfalfa in the 
late summer. The sooner the lime is ap- 
plied the better. 

“4. Land intended for corn that will 
ordinarily not produce 25 bushels per 
acre should be put in cowpeas, soybeatis, 
millet, or Sudan grass. These crops will 
make some hay. in most sections of Vir- 
ginia with a fairly favorable season, if 
sowed as late as July 1.” 
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Let’sTalk It Over Together 


Timely Topics That Will Interest Every Reader 





MARKET FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 











Local Advertising 


HIS is the age of selling. At the 

present time particular emphasis is 
not being given to buying. Farmers are 
ahead of other classes of people in know- 
ing how to buy. They 
seem to be lagging 
behind other folk in 
knowledge of selling. 
Selling is an art ob- 
tained from study 
and practice. 

Advertising is an 
important part of all 
selling efforts. Note 
the manufacturers 
and commercial peo- 
ple advertising through the papers. It 
must pay or they would not do it year 
after year. Also note that special drives 
are started when the manufacturers be- 
come convinced that they must keep the 
demand up to their production. Recent 
advertising drives by automobile manu- 
facturers is an illustration. Their produc- 
tion was running ahead of their sales, 
consequently the increase in advertising. 


Probably in no section of the country 
is there as great an opportunity for in- 
creasing sales of locally grown products 
as in the South. The potential demand 
for fruits, vegetables, flowers, meats, 
poultry products, eggs, homemade cakes, 
cornmeal, plants and shrubbery has never 
been supplied. During recent years farm- 
ers have felt the need for a diversified 
income and are learning the value of get- 
ting cash returns week after week, month 
after month. 





J. W. FIROR 


This need has brought about an at- 
tempt to self the products produced lo- 
cally to people living in nearby towns and 
Cities. 

Personal solicitation was of course 
the first necessary step to get a 
line of customers. The curb markets 
were organized efforts to sell farm prod- 
ucts. 

Splendid progress has been made in 
both instances. In those counties where 
such efforts have been under way for sev- 
eral years, the producers feel as though 
they have reached their limit—that is 
they are now producing all that the de- 
mand will take. 

My observations show that even in the 
most outstanding instances, not over a 
half of the potential demand is being 
filled. The thing that needs to be done 





AUNT HET 


By R. OUILLEN—Copsright 1927 by 


Publishers Syndicate 





























“I like to eat with folks that put just 
one fork at a plate an’ take up the rest 
of the table with rations.” 

“Any woman can tell when a man’s 
lyin’ except when he’s tellin’ her how 
wonderful she is.” 


where local producers feel that they are 
overproducing for the local markets is to 
advertise their commodities. 


Use the local papers for a systematic 
campaign. If possible get together on 
this effort. Use posters telling about what 
is for sale. Use circular letters direct to 
those who are not patronizing the pro- 
ducers. Use price as an inducement to 
get new customers. Follow this up with 
quality commodities and service. All in 
all remember the three elements of sell- 
ing—quality, price, and service. 

Editor’s Note.—“Future Selling” is Mr. 
Firor’s subject for next week. He will 
not discuss “‘futures” of the New York 
Cotton Exchange as one might expect, 
but will, to use his words, “delve into 
the simple elements of future selling as 
they apply to the everyday business of 
trading in such commodities for which 
there are no well known organized, spec- 
ulative markets.” 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


The Baby’s Weight and Height 


HEN the baby is in good healthy 
condition, its flesh is firm, not 
flabby, and its skin is a decided pinkish 
color. Its eyes are bright and it is ac- 
tive and not listless. 


The baby. should 
be weighed weekly. 
The average baby’s 
weight at birth is 
about eight pounds. 
You hear so often 
that the new-born 
babe weighed 10 or 
12 pounds. This is 
usually not the case; 
it is possible that a lot of clothes or 
somebody’s hands were weighed. If the 
baby is weighed correctly on a good pair 
of scales, the weight will usually be from 
seven to eight pounds. The average gain 
in the baby’s weight during the second 
year is about six pounds. At two years 
old, the average weight is 25 or 27 
pounds. 














DR. REGISTER 


To find the baby’s true weight, wrap 
the naked baby in a soft quilt or blanket 
and weigh baby, wraps and all. Put the 
total weight down on a piece of paper; 
then remove the baby from the quilt or 
blanket and weigh the quilt or blanket. 
Deduct weight of these wrappings from 
the total weight of baby and wrappings 
and you have the exact weight of baby. 

Keep a little book in which to put the 
weight and date of weight. This is very 
valuable, for it relieves you from having 
to guess about the baby’s weight and 
growth. 

The baby actually loses seven or eight 
ounces during the first four or five days 
after birth, but it will gain this back in 
a week or 10 days if everything goes 
well. The average baby at a year old 
should weigh 21 pounds. 

Babies are like grown-ups in many re- 
spects. Their height and weight vary. 
The height of the average baby should be 
32 inches at two years of age. Twelve 
inches is the average increase in height 
from birth to two years old. 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


—_—) 








OW Ate Lambs.—One spring a 
number of our newborn lambs disap- 
peared from the pasture during the day. 
We found an old sow eating one of 
them. We never again made the mistake 
of pasturing sheep and hogs together. 
MRS. IRVINGTON. 
Used Too Little Fertilizer. — Last 
year we did not use enough fertilizer. 
We fertilized a few acres and it made 
good. We should have fertilized more 
acres. All thin land should be fertil- 
ized. L. T..N, 
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When a MAN— 


oY a 


COTTON PLANT 
Needs FOOD 


T the end of a hard morning’s work, 
your whole body seems to ache 

for food. It sure feels fine to put your feet 
under the table and enjoy your dinner. 





Soso, Miss. 


“I am using this year 
(1927) 110 tons of Nitrate 
of Soda on about700 acres, 
or an average of slightly 
over 300 Ibs. per acre. 
One - third of this is being 
used under the crop, and 
two-thirds as a side- 
dress:ng. 
B. L. Moss 











Your noonday meal gives 
you the strength to keep 
going until nightfall. 


Things are not much 
different with a cotton 
plant. You put fertilizer 
under it—and that’s a 
kind of breakfast. It car- 
ries the plant along to 
chopping time. 


Then is when every plant standing in 
your fields ought to be side-dressed with 
150-200 pounds of Nitrate of Soda. 


They will all repay’ you for that good 
“dinner” of plant food by cherking right 


up and making cotton 








for you to the end of the 
season. 
Not what we say. But 


what clear-headed, prac- 
tical cotton growers all 


Millen, Ga. 
W. S. Hunt, winner in 
GeorgiaStateCornContest, 
has ordered Nitrate of Soda 
for his 1927 Corn crop and 
would not think of growing 
corn without it. He has 


around you do. They 
make dollars - and - cents 
profits feeding their cot- 
ton at chopping time with 
this one food that car- 


found it superior to any- 
thing else used. 

George W. Dozier, winner 
2nd Prize Georgia Cotton 
Contest, has ordered 20 
tons of Nitrate of Soda for 
1927 Cotton and Corn. 











ries it on to a high yield maturity. 


Such men have already planned for their supply 
of Nitrate of Soda for 1927. How about you? 








North Little Rock, Ark. 


Mr. F. H. Fulkerson of North Little 
Rock, Route No. 1, whooperates the 
Baucum Plantation, consisting of 
about 1800 acres, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“I have already secured my Ni- 
trate of Sodafor1927 crop. In1926 
I applied the following mixture per 
acre under cotton: 175 Ibs. Nitrate 
of Soda, 200 Ibs. Kainit and 100 
Ibs. Acid Phosphate. 

From the above mixture I harvest- 
ed 4 bale per acre increase. The 
per acre cost of this mixture was 
$8.25. This was on thin sandy land. 

On some of my heavier soils I 
applied 200 Ibs. straight Nitrate of 
Sodaperacreforcotton. It paid well. 

On corn I used 150 to 200 Ibs. 
Nitrate per acre (Mr. Fulkerson has 
recently sold 5,000 bushels corn 
from his 1926 crop.) Nitrate has 
paid me well.’”’ 

F. H. Fulkerson 








McColl, S. C. 


“Tuse Nitrate of Sodaas a top-dresser 


on cotton and corn and small grain 
on my entire farm. I believe in us- 
ing plenty of Nitrate of Soda to pro- 
duce profitable crops. Icoarsider two 
hundred pounds per acre of Nitrate 
of Soda as a side-dressing on cotton 
and corn a profitable investment. 

I produced 230 bales of cotton 
on 200 acres in 1926. 

The five acres of cotton on which 
I won fourth prize in the state wide 
cotton contest in 1926 produced a 
yield of 4534 pounds of lint cotton 
on five acres of 15/16 inch staple. 
My net profit on the five acres from 
the sale of seed and lintwas$328.98. 

I applied two side-dressings of 
Nitrate of Soda to this cotton. The 
first application of soda immedi- 
ately after chopping, and a second 
application on July 13. 

Jamusing Nitrate of Sodaas atop- 
dressing in 1927:” Jasper Fletcher 








“How to Make Cotton Pay in 1927,” ‘“‘Low Cost Cotton” and “Corn 
the Neglected Crop,” and “Side-Dressing Cotton and Corn,” four of our 
new pamphlets should be read by every farmer in the Southland. To 
get them, cut out the bracketed coupon, write your address in pad 


margin and mail to our nearest office. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
57 William Street, New York 


Baleieh, ¥ Orlando, Fla. 


Se EN So. sicnteome?. Ala. 
ta, Ga. 


New Orleans, La. Nashville, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 
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CHAPTER XIV (Cont’d) 

Brown County Victorious 
% E’LL get ’em yet, Vance,” ex- 

horted Ted Baldwin, “don’t throw 
your arm off. Just hold ’em after we get 
ahead.” For the first time Harmon fail- 
ed to score, and 
Brown came in de- 
termined to forge 
to the front. It 
was Baldwin who 
smashed a single 
and raced to second 
as the next batter 
was thrown out. 
Another out on 
a long fly, while 
Ted held his base. 
Up came Bob Bar- 
ton grimly determined to duplicate the 
three-base hit which had scored two runs 
before. Again he heard John O’Neal’s 
“Yea, Barton! Yea, Barton!” and the 
answering thunder of sound. Crash! As 
he rounded first base Bob saw his pai 
streaking past third basg, gather speed 
and set sail for home as the ball was re- 
layed to cut off the run. 

“Slide!” howled the coach at third. 
Into the plate went Ted in a cloud of 
dust as the ball smacked into the catch- 
er’s mitt and the umpire cried “Safe!” 
On second, Bob saw with dismay that 
his captain did not rise. Burton sprang 
to his feet and ran over to pick up a sob- 
bing lad. It was not the pain which 
caused tears to course down Ted’s grimy 
cheeks but the sure knowledge that for 
days he would not play again. 

Time was called while the camp’s 
trained nurse, who had proved invaluable 
during the week, made an examination. 
“A fractured ankle,” she diagnosed, 
“painful but not necessarily serious. 
We'll put you in a car and take you to a 
doctor. He'll fix you up in a jiffy.” 

“Not on your life. : If I can’t play I’m 
going to stay right here until the game 
is won.” There was determination in 
the voice which made Nurse Lee appeal 
to Ted’s anxious parents. “Will it be 
just as well to have the doctor here?” in- 
quired Mr. Baldwin, moved by the ap- 
peal in Ted’s eyes. “It can be done,” 
said the nurse reluctantly and the suffer- 
ing captain let out a yell of victory while 
friends cheered his courage. 

“Tough luck, old man,” condoled 
Tucker as he patted Burton’s shoulder. 
“Losing your captain and shortstop gives 
us a big edge. Of course, you'll take 
hold and run the team.” 





JOHN CASE 


F OT on your life!” replied Ross 

Burton. “My boys are men enough 
to run their own game. Name your sub- 
stitute Ted. Whom will you have act as 
captain now that you are out?” 

“Put in Shannon at short,” promptly 
answered the captain while his lips 
twitched with pain. “With your approval 
I want Bob Barton to take charge of the 
team. The boys like him and you know 
how he fights when he’s leading the 
bunch.” Burton nodded in approval. The 
game went on. Swanson struck out the 
next batter. In came Bob to be told of 
his new responsibility and Hal Carson 
muttered complaint to another substitute, 
who promptly threatened to punch his 
head. Brown County was one run ahead, 
but that slender margin was soon wiped 
out. As Ted Baldwin sat propped against 
a tree, teeth clenched in pain, the nervous 
Shannon threw wildly past first base and 
let in two runs. 

Acting! Captain Barton ran over to 
comfort the stricken lad. “Never mind, 
Shanny, old boy,” he assured, “we'll get 
"em back. Buck up, Vance! We're all 
back of you.” Vance tightened and struck 
out two men. 

“Horton is just beginning to pitch,” 
confided Burton to his friend. “Watch 
his smoke from now on.” Tucker smiled. 
Harmon County was ahead, and their 
coach knew that his captain was holding 
his trump card. When Brown came to 
bat again a stocky farm lad was on the 
hill. Instead of the sweeping curves of 
a right-hand pitcher which they had 
slaughtered, Brown batters swung at a 
tantalizing slow ball which floated up 





from Hailey’s left hand: “Smooth,” said 
3urton admiringly. “Smooth. My hat’s 
off to you, old boy. This lad hasn’t much, 
but it may be enough. But watch Bar- 
ton fight now that we’re behind.” 

It did seem that what Hailey had was 
enough. Fielding superbly behind him 
his mates held Brown in check while Bob 
Barton raged up and down the coaching 
lines and in the field performed prodigies 
of valor. Leaping high for wildly thrown 
balls, cutting off a threatened run at the 
plate through the lightning throw of a 
bunted ball, again and again he heard 
the hoarse bellow of John O’Neal calling 
his name while his friends acclaimed. 
But at bat he was as weak and futile as 
the puniest batter on his team and Bob 
knew in his heart that until he could have 
time to solve the delivery Hailey was his 
master. Horton had found himself and 
was pitching the most brilliant game of 
his career, but that fatal run held by 
Harmon bulked like a mountain of de- 
spair. 


AME the eighth inning and with two 

out Murphy for Brown scratched a 
hit. As with new hope Brown County 
followers shrieked his name, Bob seized 
his bat, to stop short in a moment of in- 
decision. More than ever before in his 
life he desired to win. But above per- 
sonal feeling was thought of his team, 
of Ted Baldwin, of Burton, his friend, 
of Brown County. To him had been en- 
trusted leadership, to do with the team as 
he willed. Striding over to the group of 
substitutes he thrust his bat into Hal 
Carson's hand. “Go up there and bat for 
me, Hal,” Bob said. “You are better 
against left-handers than Iam. Bring in 
this run.” 

Half dazed, Carson accepted the bat 
and strode up to the plate while Ted 
Baldwin halted a half-uttered protest and 
Coach Burton rose to his feet. “Carson 
batting for Barton,” called the umpire. 
Then as his friends sensed what Bob had 
done a cheer went up, but it was “Yea, 
Carson! Yea, Carson!” that rang on the 


air. Feet planted firmly, keen eyes meas- 
uring the pitcher, Carson waited until the 
call was two balls, one strike. Another 
pitch and “ball three.” 

“That’s waitin’ ’em out, old man,” 
yelled Bob from the sidelines and some 
way the bitterness that had been in Hal 
Carson’s heart disappeared. “Only takes 
one to hit it,” again came the assuring 
voice. Up came the ball, this time straight 
for the heart of the plate. With all the 
power of his body behind it Carson 
swung. Behind him a pandemonium of 
sound, before him the fleet Murphy scud- 
ding around base lines like a frightened 
deer. As he flashed past second base, 
Carson heard high and shrill above the 
clamor the fighting call of old Squire 
Jones which once before had spurred his 
rival on to victory. But now the challenge 
was thrown out to him. “On!!” shrieked 
Bob Barton while Ted Baldwin, injury 
forgotten, yelled in a frenzy of excite- 
ment. Murphy had_ scored. Carson 
rounded third base and as Bob raced 
beside him the Harmon shortstop shot 
the ball home. “Slide!” With the head- 
long plunge which had stamped his 
aquatic feats, Carson dove for the plate a 
scant second before the catcher fell on 
him, one spiked shoe gashing the runner’s 
outstretched hand. 


“C\AFE,” cried the umpire and all 
Brown County swarmed down in de- 
lirious congratulation of the plucky feat. 
Unnoticed now, Bob Barton stood, wait- 
ing for the clamor to subside. “A great 
play,” congratulated Agent Tucker, “and 
a great player. ” There was an inscrut- 
able smile on Ross Burton’s face as he 
acknowledged the compliment. “Yes, he’s 
a great player,” Burton said. But he was 
looking at a lad who now was examining 
the injured hand of his erstwhile enemy. 
“Not deep, Hal,” announced the acting 
captain; “you'll play first and run the 
team. I’m out and none of the other 
boys have had experience.’”’ Carson nod- 
ded his head; play was resumed. The 
short-lived rally was an end, for Carroll 
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NEXT WEEK IS “HOME IMROVEMENT WEEK” 


The United States Department of Agriculture and county heme agents throughout the 
at oe 


South are observing next week 


as “Home Improvement 


Of course, most of us 


will be too busy to do everything that is needed in the way of cleaning up and painting 
up in one week but let’s do what we can and make definite plans for doing the rest of the 


work at odd times and when the ground is too wet for plowing. 


It is indeed astonishing 


how much can be accomplished by a little paint, a little whitewash, and a little muscular 


effort combined with hoes, axes, scythes, and « 


es. 


rolled to the pitcher and was thrown out. 


“Hold ’em, Vance,” implored Carson 
as he took his place at fitst base while 
again Brown County cheered his name. 
Horton, smiling and confident, played 
with the Harmon batters. Strive as they 
might, they could not get a ball beyond 
the infield. The game ended seven to 
six with Bill Tucker clasping his friend's 
hand and extending hearty congratula- 
tions. Burton hurried over to where his 
team, a laughing, sweat-grimed group was 
being told good naturedly by their late 
opponents. “We'll fix you plenty next 
year. 

As the boys went over in a body to 
condole with Captain Baldwin and receive 
his expressions of comradely appreciation 
Hal Carson drew Bob Barton aside while 
Coach Burton shamelessly cocked an ear 
to hear the conversation. “That wa! 
mighty decent of you, Barton,” bega'! 
Carson hesitatingly, “and I want you ty 
know that I appreciate-it. Not many fet 
lows would have done what you did.” 

“That’s all right,”’ replied Bob heartily, 
“it was all for old Brown County. That 
left-handed guy had my number and I had 
a hunch you could hit him. You did; it’s 
all right. You won the game.” 

Carson. flushed a deep red. “No,” said 
he slowly, “you won the game, Bob. With 
you out there cheering me on I just had 
to hit. I’m sorry, old man, for some of 
the things I’ve said and done. We'll fight 
together for old Brown County.” 

Bam! Two powerful fists thudded 
against the back of each surprised lad 
and the grinning face of Ross Burton 
looked down on them. “Fine,” said Bur- 
ton, “fine! The war is over, the victory 
won, I'll tell the world it was some 
fight.” With an enigmatic smile Burton 
grasped each boy by the hand. “There 
were about four separate and distinct 
fights here today,” he added, “and each 
one of ’em won by a citizen of Brown 
County. -I’m mighty proud of you.” 


LMOST as happy as if he’d been 

able to help fight the thing through, 
Ted Baldwin showered his team with 
words of praise while the boys assured 
him that his pluck and _ never-say-die 
spirit had been a tremendous factor in 
putting over the final punch. Bob’s op- 
portune switch of players was hailed as a 
masterpiece of strategy. Horton’s back 
was sore from the poundings of enthusi- 
astic mates. There was glory enough for 
all and Brown County members, aband- 
oning camp with regret went home chant- 
ing their songs of victory. Before the 
crowd dispersed, Squire Jones had ap- 
proached his young friend and thrust out 
a withered hand. “By gad, sah,” the old 
man announced. “I thought you were 
playing a coward’s part when you made 
that change. But it was fine strategy, 
sah. Worthy of General Lee, sah, and 
it takes a brave man to abandon his op- 
portunity for victory. That was a very 
splendid thing, sah.” Keen though faded 
eyes had marked the battle which had 
gone on in Bob’s heart. Another notch 
had been cut in the tree of esteem which 
Squire Jones was nurturing. 


In the heat of battle Bob had marked 
the flushed face of Katie O’Neal as she 
joined in the cheering, had caught a 
glimpse of her as with others she had 
rushed down to congratulate Hal Carson. 
But as they were leaving the camp ground 
Katie had called to Bob and had spoken 
warm words of commendation. “You 
were magnificent, Bob,” she said. “The 
fight you put into the game with Ted out 
won for us. But the biggest thing of all 
was when you took yourself out and put 
Hal in. We are all proud of you.” 

It was a great world! The sun never 
had seemed to shine so brightly, the birds 
to sing so sweetly, the joy cup of life 
to brim so full. As the flivver rolled 
along the Barton family fell silent, re- 
flecting upon the memorable achieve- 
ments of the week. Suddenly Father Bar- 
ton let out a hearty laugh. “Some wise 
guy,” he said, “had a long story in the 
papers this week about the ‘isolation and 
drabness of farm life.’ It’s evident he 


never visited a 4-H club camp.” 
(Continued next week.) 
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RULY, few people thought that smooth- 
surface rugs could ever be made so pretty. 
Genuine Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum with 
the new overlaid border. Nothing like it has ever 
before been otfered in smooth-surface rugs. Gray, 


green, blue, brown, taupe or rose Jaspé with sev- 
eral colorings of border design to choose from! 
Such rugs add the brightness and charm of color 
to an otherwise dull and cheerless room. 


Indeed, they suggest endless ways of bright- 
ening up the house, from kitchen to bed- 
room. One of these delightfully differ- 
ent and original patterns on the floor of 
each room will give an air of cleanli- 
ness and freshness to the house which 
will not soon disappear. The newness 
of an Armstrong Rug lasts a long, long 
time because each mopping restores its 
original brightness. 


There is no way you can fuily realize 
the attractiveness of these new patterns 
except to see them yourself in the stores. 
Be sure to ask for the new Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rugs by name. You will find 
they are made of the same long-wearing 


NY, 


In the main illustration: 
Jaspé Rug, Pattern No. 725. 
Above: Inlaid Rug, Pattern No. 
zomz. Right: Pattern No. 808. 


Armstrongs Linoleum Rugs . 


Genuine Cork Linoleum Rugs 
in NEW~- DIFFERENT~PRETTIER Patterns 





This is the new decorated Jaspé Rug. 


Isn’t it just the prettiest rug you have ever seen?” 


genuine cork linoleum with the burlap back... 
flexible, quiet, resilient, soft to the tread. Sur- 
prisingly low in cost, too—less than they ever 
have been! Yet they will constantly give you 
greater satisfaction and far longer wear than rugs 
made of less desir- 

able material and 








, they wear and ® wear and wear 


Look for the CIRCLE A 


rade-mark on the burlap back. 


in less original designs. Look for the Circle A 
trade-mark, too. You will find it printed on the 


burlap back of every genuine Armstrong Rug. 


An Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug on the floor 
means relief from scrubbing and drudgery. Its 
bright, smooth surface is so easy to clean—just 
a quick mopping with a damp cloth. You will 
always ‘‘bless the day” you bought an Arm- 


strong Rug for the floor. 


UGS OF FRACTICAL DEAUTY 
eR Prac B 2? 


If you can’t get out to the stores to see 
these new Armstrong patterns, this book- 
Jet will help you make your selection. 
Printed in full colors, illustrating all the 
new patterns. Send for it. It is free of cost. 
Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 1014 Jackson Street, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Y 
CY 









EVERY OUNCE 
IS QUALITY 


A TRADE MARK 
THAT SPEAKS IN 
EVERY TONGUE 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PRobucrs 


tAWIN y, y, 
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és bY 


COVERS 
360 SQ.FT. 
PER GALLON 


2 COATS 


DRIES TOA 
DURABLE 
ELASTIC GLOSS 
FINISH 





Prepared house 
paint—at its best. 


Dont be fooled 


on House Paint! 


HEN you buy paint to dress 

up and protect your house, 
don’t let a “low price” blind your 
good sense. Thousands of home 
ownersare bewailinga“cheap” paint 
job this very minute and are paying 
a heavy penalty in hard cash and 
regrets. 

“Cheap” paint is made of cheapor 
skimpy materials. How else could 
it be sold at a low price in our highly 
competitive markets? 

Cheap or skimpy materials make 
a poor, weak grade of paint. That’s 
only sense. It may look like paint and 
smell like paint inthecan. But on the 
brush and on your house—the poor 
quality shrieks so all can hear it. 





If you are tempted to use a “low 
price” house paint—one that is 
claimed, even guaranteed and war- 
ranted, to be “just as good as SW P,” 
—GO SLOW’! Remember that low 
price and low quality go hand in hand. 
You can’t make a silk purse from a 
sow’s ear. 


Compare the “cheap” formula 


with SWP! 


Make the formula test! Insist upon 
seeing the formula of the “cheap” 
paint, either on the label or in the 
literature of the company. 

Compare the materials used in 
making the “cheap” paint with the 
ingredients of fine old SW P House 





Paint —as shown in the formula 
which is plainly printed on every 
SWP can. Take Outside Gloss 
White for example. 

Note the big percentage of Whzte 
Lead Carbonate and White Lead Sul- 
phate used in SWP Outside Gloss 
White. White lead should be the 
basic ingredient of all white paint 
and light tints. It is to these paints 
exactly what flour is to bread. 

See how much less of this basic 
ingredient is used in the average 
“cheap” white paint. 

Zinc oxide, another costly pig- 
ment,isthe next essential ingredient. 
A liberal percentage of zinc oxide 
combined with a large amount of 








THE ACCEPTED STANDARD THE WORLD OVER. 
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white lead makes for a dal- 
anced formula—such as the 
formula of S WP Outside 
Gloss White House Paint. 
It assuresa finish of superior 
wearing quality. 

More than 90 per cent of 
thepigmentcontent of SWP 
Outside Gloss White House 
Paint is made up of these 
two important ingredients 
—white lead and zinc oxide. 

In the majority of ‘‘cheap’’ white 
paints you will find only 50 per cent 
and in some instances even less. 

It is the liberal quantity of this ex- 

ensive basic material in every can 
of SWP Outside Gloss White that 
gives it such remarkable covering 
capacity. 

In the darker colors like browns 
and greens, the ‘‘balanced formula’ 
of SWP House Paint is even more 
important. Naturally, these dark 
colors can contain little, if any, 
opaque white pigment such as white 
lead or zinc oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams have the pick 
of the world’s colors. Sherwin- 
Williams Dry Color Works pro- 
duce practically everything except 
the natural earth and mineral col- 
ors. That is why SWP colors are 
so rich, so permanent and so true 
to character. 

Greater durability of the paint 
film on your house is assured by 
SWP due to the use of a specially 
treated pure linseed oil—made in 
Sherwin-Williams’ linseed oil plaat. 


360 square feet per gallon 
or only 250—which? 
Some people think that SWP House 


Paint isan expensive paint becauseit 
costsmore per gallon. Thatisnotso. 





Ask your painter 
to use SWP—for 
best results. 



















As a matter of fact, SWP is 
the least expensive house paint 
on the wall—on the market. 
And here is why: 

A gallon of SWP will proper- 
ly beautify and protect three 
hundred and sixty square feet of 
your house—two coats. 

Will a ‘‘cheap,’’ low price, 
inferior quality of house paint 
do that? No! 

The best you can get from a 
gallon of the average ‘‘cheap’’ 
paint is two hundred and fifty 
square feet!—two coats. 

Right there, in that forty-four per 
cent greater coverage—in the fewer 
gallons of SWP needed—the differ- 
ence in price per gallon is nullified. 

On the wall—in actual gallons 
needed to paint your house—Sher- 
win-Williams House Paint costs no 
more and often /ess than the cheap, 
low price kind. 

And remember this: It costs no 
more to put on a good house paint 
than to put on a “‘cheap’’ paint. 
Which would you rather have? 

Once your house has 
been painted with SWP 
House Paint yoursaving has 
only begun. A beautiful 
SWP job outlasts the 
average ‘‘cheap’’ paint 
by several years. This is 
widely known. 


You get more years of 
protective service 


It dries to a firm, elastic, 
glossysurface. Itweathers 
slowly. There's no crack- 
ing or chipping or peeling 
—if properly applied. 
Long after a ‘“‘cheap’’ 
paint job has taken on the appear- 
ance of a pair of faded overalls, 
you can wash the dust off an SWP 
job with plain soap and water, and 
the colors will come up like new. 


You save repainting expense 


And when repainting is needed it 
can be done easily, quickly and 
with much less paint, because the 
SWP surface is in perfect condition. 
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Compare that with a ‘‘cheap’’ 
paint job that fades out and wears 
out quickly—that cracks and chips 
and peels—that has to be repainted 
often—and that costs more to re- 
paint because it has to be burnt off, 
or scraped off, at every repainting. 


* * * 


SWP House Paint is sold by leading 
paint merchants everywhere. And 
each of these dealers is ‘‘Paint 
Headquarters’’ in his district. One 
of them is located near you. 


See ‘Paint Headquarters” 
and save money 


Before you let ‘‘cheap’’ paint blind 
you to real economy—see your 
local SWP dealer. He will estimate 
your requirements in SWP. 

Compare the SWP estimate with 
what a ‘‘cheap’’ paint will cost. 
Then remember the greater dura- 
bility of SWP—the exquisite colors 
that do not fade. Then specify the 
paint you think will serve you best. 

If you do not recall ‘‘Paint Head- 
quarters’’ in your locality, write 
us for the dealer's name. 
If you want expert help 
ona color scheme, our lit- 
erature, color cards, orthe 
famous Sherwin-Williams 
Household Painting 
Guide—just write. There 
is no obligation. 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 

COMPANY 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


' SWP 


GUARANTY 
of Satisfaction 


SWP House Paint, when thoroughly 
stirred and applied according to direc- 
tions, is hereby guaranteed to cover more 
surface, to look better, to last longer and 
cost less per job and per year than any 
house paint on the market. 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





























SOME fellows are like that. Maybe it’s 
long practice. Maybe it’s instinct. It 


doesn’t matter. I know I picked a win- 
ner when I wrote “Prince Albert”? in my 
personal smoke-column. I have never 
had occasion to cross it out. It’s there 
in indelible ink—to stay! 

I knew I was on the right track the 
minute I got that first whiff of P. A. in 
the tidy red tin. It was fragrant and 
refreshing as mountain air. The first 
fire-up confirmed my belief that here 
was the one tobacco for me. It was cool 
and consoling. It tasted great! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


Prince Albert is so mild that you can 
go to it, load upon load, morning to mid- 
night. Yet it has the full tobacco body 
that lets you know you’re smoking. It 
is so considerate of your tongue and 
throat. It’s just a winner any way you 
look at it. It will win you too. 


That’s my guess, anyhow. I suggest 
that you get squared away immediately 
on this important matter. Your pipe can 
be either a cheer or a chore, depending 
on the tobacco you pack it with. There’s 
no other tobacco anywhere like good old 
Prince Albert for real pipe-joy. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
‘ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C, 






~I usuall 
pick a 


winner 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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April 23, 1927 


Timely Reading for All the Family 





Garden 
Sette 


Seven Control Measures 
SE nicotine sulphate for all sucking 
insects, such as plant lice. Use one 
teaspoonful to a gallon of water which 
has had dissolved in it a one-inch cube of 
hard soap. 


2. The potato bug 
is easily killed. Dust 
or spray with pow- 
dered arsenate of 
lead using one pound 
of the lead and three 
or four pounds of 
lump lime to 50 gal- 
lons of water. If 
dusted on, use one 
pound of the pow- 
dered lead to three or four pounds pow- 
dered lime. 

3. For® ordinary plant lice a_ strong 
soapsuds will prove effective. Use a one- 
inch cube of laundry soap in a quart of 
hot water. Use just half this strength 
on very tender plants, such as young cab- 
bage plants in the seedbed. It will injure 
tender plants to use it in stronger form. 


4. The lady bug seen on plants where 
plant lice are abundant often causes folks 
to think they are the parent of these 
pests. They are far from it. They are 
there because they eat these insects. One 
lady bug will eat 50 to 80 plant lice per 
day. Therefore, encourage their presence 
in every way possible, instead of trying 
to get rid of them. 

5. It is the young potato bugs in the 
soft slug stage that do the heaviest eat- 
ing. Therefore, spray or dust as soon as 
any of these are seen. Watch the plants 
closely and when the patches of yellow 
eggs are found on the leaves, mash them 
and just that many bugs will have been 
destroyed. Of course, this method can- 
not be resorted to where one is growing 
potatoes on a commercial scale, but it is 
practicable in the home garden. 


6. The blossom end rot of tomatoes, 
which causes dark, sunken spots on the 
blossom end of the green fruit, can be 
largely controlled by providing a moist 
soil during dry seasons. Therefore, set 
tomatoes on soil that is well filled with 
organic matter, and if possible, where 
they can be irrigated during dry spells. 
Soils that are full of organic matter nat- 
urally hold moisture better and therefore 
help to overcome the condition that leads 
to this disease. 





L. A. NIVEN 


7. Wilt is a fungous disease that en- 
ters the tomato through the roots. The 
leaves curl upward, gradually turn yel- 
low, wilt and die. Spraying will not pre- 
vent it. The only remedy is to plant wilt 
resistant varieties of tomatoes or to set 
wilt-free plants on soil free of the dis- 
ease. The proper time to overcome this 
disease is before the plants are set, as 
after they are once planted on diseased 
soil, or diseased plants are set, there is 
nothing that can be done. 


NOBODY’S BUSINESS | 


By GEE McGEE 








Symptoms of Being in Love 
” YOU see a girl across the street that 
' looks like your sweetheart, and this 
Sight causes your heart to hop around in 
your stummick like a cricket, you are in 
love, 

If you get a letter from “her” and you 
smell it before you open it to make sure 
that that’s who it is from, you are in 
love. 

If you go to her house and you begin 
to get nervous and shaky, and you realize 
Just before you ring the door bell, that 
maybe your hair ain’t parted exactly in 
the middle, you are in love. 

If you are sitting a few inches from 


her on the sofy, and you unconsciously 
slide over toward her, and you begin to 
sweat and your mouth becomes dry and 
your tongue sticks to the roof of your 
mouth, you are in love. 

If you go in a store to buy a present 
for her and can’t find anything that you 
think is nice enough for her, or anything 
that you think she will like, and you are 
afraid not to pay too much for it, you are 
in love. 

If you are invited to her house for 
dinner, and when you are first seated at 
the table, your nose begins to itch, and 
your head begins to swim, and your back 
feels like it is twisted, and you are afraid 
the old man is going to ask you to ask 
the blessing, and you believe you'll faint 
if he does, you are in love. 

If it makes you mad to see her cousins 
(boys) kiss her, and you want to kill the 
boy that takes her to a party, and you 
hate everybody that she smiles on and 
chats with, and you're all the time afraid 
she’s forgetting you, you are in love. 

If the time comes for you to ask the 
boss for her, and vou don’t feel quite 
equal to the task, and you sneak around 
for a week trying to get a chance to 
bring up the subject, and when you do 
have that chance, and you forget every 
word you have studied up to say to him, 
and say: “Mr. Jones, can I have Susie?” 
you are in love. 


THE NATURE LOVERS 


BY CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 














Tree Companions Throughout the 
Year 


S ONE of our five tasks of “Forest 

Week,” let’s pick out three or four 
trees for intimate companions throughout 
the year. Get acquainted with every phase 
of the trees. Now 
is the time to be- 
come familiar with 
the buds and 
the flowers. Watch 
for the flowers on 
all trees—some of 
them are insignifi- 
cant, but every ma- 
ture tree bears 
flowers. Know the 
trees intimately in 
their lovely “spring opening,” in the green 
of early summer, in their fruiting period 
if they bear fruit, in their seed time, in 
their fall “dress parade,” and in their win- 
ter bareness, when their delicacy of outline 
reveals an often unknown beauty. Know 
the color, the texture, and the outlines of 
the bark and trunks. 








MRS. GREEN 


At Woodhaven we have four trees that 
are objects of special attention and affec- 
tion. They are:— 

1. The twin dogwoods close to the din- 
ing room window. They arch over the 
pathway, and are especially attractive to 
the birds, who feed on the berries and 
suet on them all winter, and are thus 
brought close for observation. 

2. The Red oak at the end of the front 
path. It is a very brilliant red, and holds 
its color longer than any other tree on 
the place. 

3. The tulip at the edge of the woods, 
which bears orange and green flowers in 
spring, is a lovely tower of green in 
summer, and a spire of beaten gold in 
autumn. 











4. The tall pine in the back yard. Only 
its top is seen from the sleeping porch, 
and on clear cold nights in winter, the 
stars seem to come down close and nestle 
in its. green branches, like Christmas 
candles. 


Two Pictures—Which Do You 
Prefer > 


EAUTY of  Blossoming Wood- 

lands—The dogwoods, redbuds and 
fringe-trees are adorning the roadsides, 
thickets, and woods. The white blos- 
soms of the dogwood “star the twilight 
of the pines”; the redbud blushes at her 
own lovely reflection in the still pool be- 
neath her, and the fringe-tree, like a love- 
ly little old lady, gathers her fleecy green 
and white shawl around her. Birds flit 
from branch to branch, singing their 
courting songs. Probably some of them 
are already building real “castles in the 


” 


air. 


2. A Tragedy of Springtime.—The 
carnage has begun. The dogwood trem- 
bles in fear of further attacks; the red- 
bud blushes with shame at her ravish- 
ment; the fringe-tree grieves over the 
rents and torn places in her lovely, lacy 
shawl; the birds have been frightened 
away. Car after car is going back to 
town or village, laden with flowering 
branches, especially those of the lovely 
white dogwood. Sometimes the fragile 
blossoms wilt too soon, and are im- 
patiently tossed away, to be ground into 
the dust and grime of the road. 





| Setting Out Tobacco Plants | 





(Concluded from page 7) 


tions, 24 inches is about the right dis- 
tance. If the soil is rich the plants should 
be set closer together to keep the tobacco 
from growing large and coarse. As soon 
as practical, within a week after trans- 
planting, the field should be gone over 
and replanted with good strong plants. 


Get Good Stand, Despite Pests.— 
Cutworms and wireworms sometimes 
cause a great deal of trouble in getting 
a stand. Damage from cutworms can be 
reduced by the use of poison bait made 
by mixing 1 pound of Paris green with 
25 pounds cornmeal and enough molasses 
to make a stiff mash. Scatter this along 
the row. 


When there is doubt about a plant liv- 
ing, a new one should be set about three 
inches from the old plant. Later the in- | 
ferior of the two plants should be re- | 
moved. Every possible effort should be 
made to secure a perfect stand with the 
first planting. When the stand is regu- 
lar the tobacco ripens nicely and evenly. 
If the stand is poor, the tobacco will be 
irregular in ripening. Some plants will 
have too much space and will be over- 
grown, coarse, and will not ripen or cure 
properly. A hand transplanter is. very 
convenient in replanting as well as for 
planting the first time. 


In transplanting, it is better not to 
mix large plants with small ones. Set 
out the large plants as far as they will 
go and then begin with the next size, and 
so on. 


Nitrate of Soda Quickens Growth.— 
If the plants are late, and are not mak- 
ing proper growth, or have turned yel- 
low, a top-dressing of nitrate of soda is 
often beneficial The disadvantage in 
using nitrate of soda on the bed is that 
the plants are likely to be tender and do 
not live as well when set in the field if 
the weather is hot and dry. Care must 
be used in applying nitrate of soda to 
the bed or the plants will be killed. A 
good way to apply to a 150-yard bed is 
to dissolve 5 pounds of nitrate of soda 
in 50 gallons of water and apply to the 
bed with a sprinkling pot. Then wash | 
the plants off with 150 gallons of water. | 
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Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 


‘WRADE MARK REG. YU 5. PAT. OFB 


The . 4 
Super Tire 
For 


Super-Service 
and 


Super- Mileage 


The outstanding achieve- 
ment of tire-craft, the Fisk 
Extra Heavy Balloon, opens 
the way to extra comfort, 
extra safety, extra mileage 
for the motorist. 


Built of “Fi/erless”’ Cord, 
by a patented process, the 
Fisk Extra Heavy Balloon 
surpasses all others for 
smooth riding, sure trac- 
tion, safe, steady breaking 
and steering, throughout 
many more tire-miles than 
you expect. 


The Fisk Balloon line 
consists of the Fisk Bal- 
loon, the Fisk Premier 
Balloon, the Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon. 


There is a Fisk Tube 
for every tire, a stand- 
ard gray and circle made 
extra heavy red. To get 
the most out of your 
tires, use Fisk Tubes. 


**FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 





EXTRA HEAVY 


BALLOON 








Pr ett MIE POE aa at Sy ER RT 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 











ONDAY, April 25——No one now- 

a-days has time or energy to keep 
unfinished wood floors clean. Oil, paint, 
or varnish will help and linoleum on the 
kitchen floor is eas- 
iest of all to care 
for. 


Tuesday, April 26. 
—A soiled white felt 
hat is freshened by 
the use of magnesia 
mixed to a_ paste 
with water. Apply 
this with a_ nail 
brush and allow it 
to dry. After sev- 
eral hours, brush it off. Repeat if neces- 
sary. 

Wednesday, April 27—When mashed 
potatoes are left from dinner roll or pat 
into a long roll, cut into slices and fry. 
This makes even potato cakes, and 
forming in one and cutting takes less 
time than molding each cake. 

Thursday, April 28.— Why not use 
decorated oil cloth table runners and 
paper napkins this summer and _ thus 
save on laundry work? 

Friday, April 29.—One way to keep 
customers is to deliver goods exactly 
when they are promised. 

Saturday, April 30.—A good health 
rule is a regular hour for every meal 
and.not a regular meal for every hour. 

Sunday, May 1.—Child Health Day. 
Try ‘to interest every mother in your 
community in doing something to pro- 
mote child health. One good way to 
reach them is by giving a health play at 
the school. 


| A MAY DAY PROGRAM a 


AY DAY will soon be here. That 
means now National Child Health 
Day—the opportunity to find out what 
we are doing as a community for the 
health and happiness of little Mary and 
Buddy Lee. It means an opportunity to 
ask ourselves if we are giving them the 
best chance we are able to give, in 
building for them strong, straight bod- 
ies, lighted by the glow of clean, warm 
blood, pulsing under clean, tanned skin. 
For this May Day, the United States 
Children’s Bureau is suggesting to the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman a program that can easily 
be carried out by any rural or town 
group. First of all, find out what health 
organizations there are already in exist- 
ence in your locality, and how far they 
will be able to codperate with you. For 
instructions concerning the details of 
carrying out the program, write your 
state bureau of child hygiene. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 








Perhaps you codéperated last year in 
the program of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers—perhaps you are 
planning to do.so again this year. If so, 
fine! That was just what we were going 
to suggest. If you hadn’t thought of it, 
however, now is an excellent time to be- 
gin. Each year, of course, there is a 
new crop of youngsters coming along to 
begin school. The most important thing 
for them is not new books, and clean 
clothes—important as these are—but well 
bodies, good vision and hearing, teeth 
and throats in fine condition, and normal 
weight and height. 


So we suggest that you organize a 
May Day health program and that you 
have an attractive booth for the exami- 
nation of all pre-school children. Have 


your own good local physicians help with 
the plans. 


Emphasis can be laid at the examina- 


tions on the eight-point child, which 
means children who have good vision, 
hearing, and teeth; throats in fine con- 
dition, correct posture, normal feet; who 
are immunized against diphtheria, small- 
pox, and typhoid; and who are normal 
in height and weight. These children can 
be given an eight-point star to hang in 
their windows; and after the examina- 
tions, as fast as the corrections are 
made, the stars can be awarded to the 
other children who bring themselves up 
to standard. It should be a matter of 
community pride to have every child 
who enters school an eight-point child. 


SPOTLESS DAY 


Clothes Baskets 


“FEXHAT Mrs. Smith who lives down 

the road from me can make more 
work out of a little thing than anyone I 
ever saw,” said Mrs. Jones to Mrs. 
Green who had just come in. 

“She seems to be a tidy little piece,” 
Mrs. Green replied. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Jones, “and just as 
nice as she can be. But by the time she’s 
10 years older she’ll be tired enough to 
lie down and die. Maybe, though,” she 
continued, “she’ll learn to make her head 
save her heels.” 

Just a little while after, Mrs. Green 
went down to Mrs. Smith’s. 
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“How are you?” was her greeting. 

“Oh, all right, only a little tired.” 

And something in the weary lines of 
Mrs. Smith’s winsome face made Mrs. 
Green say: “Dear, I was wondering up 
at Mrs. Jones’ if you had learned yet to 


make your head save your heels and she 
intimated that she didn’t believe you 
had.” 

Mrs. Smith looked a little crestfallen 
just for a moment, then she said, “It 
seems to me that I work just as hard as 
I am able and do the best I can.” 


“Do you really give thought to plan- 
ning your work?” the elderly woman 
asked kindly. 

While Mrs. Smith was pondering her 
reply, Mrs. Green said, “If you don’t 
mind my telling you just one thing, it’s 
this—as I came down the road I saw 
you take the clothes off the line, bundle 
them into your arms and in a tiresome 
position walk all the way into the house 
with them.” 

“What would you have done, Mrs. 
Green?” asked Mrs. Smith. 


“I would have set a clothes basket or 
a big cotton basket with a cloth or paper 
on the bottom in that little cart and 
would have let the small boy haul it for 
me. As I took each piece off the line I 
would dampen it and fold it ready for 
ironing and lay it in the basket. If the 
weather was so bad that I did not want 
to stay out, I would still put them hur- 
riedly into the basket, making one trip 
of it and saving myself the backbreak 
of carrying the basket.” ; 

“Why I could use my wheel tray, too, 
couldn’t I?” said Mrs. Smith. 

“You once start that good head of 
yours to making it save your heels and 
you'll find no end to what it can do.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Smith, “and come 
to think of it, I believe there is much 
more virtue in doing a thing by its 








easiest method, for it leaves you happy 
and rested for other work and pleasure 
equally important.” 


~ READY-MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 


Uses for Lace 


HAVE some really lovely lace but 
I don’t know how to use it,” said 
little Mrs. Green. 

“Oh, let me see it,” Mrs. Jones said, 
and as she held up the wide piece of all- 
over lace, she exclaimed, “Why you can 
have a beautiful summer dress of this.” 





“But there isn’t enough for a whole 
dress,” objected Mrs. Green. “Can you 
suggest some way of combining it with 
something else?” , 

“Silk lace and georgette; cotton lace 
and fine voile are two good combina- 
tions,” answered her friend. “See, here 
is Progressive Farmer pattern No. 3019, 
we can make the little coat and the wide 
band on the skirt of the lace and the 
rest of the dress of voile. A big organdy 
flower on the shoulder to add a bit of 
color and you’ll have a dress to wear to 
parties all summer. Or if you prefer, 
you could make a lace blouse by Pattern 
3031 and wear it over a pleated skirt 
made by Pattern 3012. The skirt could 
be of a fine silk or rayon crepe. Of 
course, the trimming on the blouse will 
be made of the skirt material.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” smiled Mrs. 
Green. “You've helped me find a use 
for something that I haven’t known how 
to use. And that’s real thrift, isn’t it?” 


| CANNING ASPARAGUS __| 











PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





3014 


2819—Afternoon Frock.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, #0, 42, and 
4 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
and 2% yards of 434-inch ribbon. 


3019—Harmonizing Tones. — The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 4, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for blouse and skirt band, 
with 3% yards of 40-inch material for 
skirt and camisole. 
Embroidery pattern 730 (blue or 
yellow) is 15 cents extra. 


3012—Box Plaits Give Distinction. — The 
pattern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of %-inch material with % yard of 
%-inch material for camisole. 


3%13—Particularly Pleasing.—The pattern 





cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 14 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 1% yards of 18-inch con- 
trasting. 

3014—Becoming to All Ages.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
3%6 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 4% yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

3015—Distinctly Sports Version.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires 14 yards of 40-inch 
material with 4% yard of %-inch con- 
trasting. 


2926—Decidedly New.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 3%-inch lining. 











F POSSIBLE, use the steam pressure 

canner for canning asparagus at home. 
The method now recommended for all 
vegetables and most fruits is known as 
the hot pack. The point about the hot- 
pack method is that the material to be 
canned is heated to the boiling point or 
cooked a short time before being put into 
the cans or jars, so that in the shortest 
possible time the temperature of the 
whole is raised to the required point. 
This results in more certain sterilization 
and a better product because of shorter 
cooking. 

Like all other garden products, aspar- 
agus ought to be canned as quickly as 
possible after it has been cut, so it 13 
wise todoa little canning frequently while 
the season lasts rather than to attempt 
a large amount at any one time. 

If you wish to can the asparagu: 
whole, wash it carefully, and tie it in 
uniform bundles, cut to fit the containers, 
either glass jars or tin cans. Place the 
bundles in a saucepan with boiling water 
over the tough lower portion. Cover 
tightly and boil for four or five minutes. 
Pack rapidly into hot containers. The 
asparagus may, if you like, be cut up 
into half-inch lengths for canning. In 
this case cover with boiling water, bring 
to a boil, and then pack hot into the con- 
tainers. Whichever way you prepare the 
asparagus, the containers are completely 
filled with boiling water, and each jar is 
salted in the proportion of one teaspoon 
of salt to each quart canned. 

The hot-packed jars or cans are sealed 
at once, put into the hot canner and pro- 
cessed for 40 minutes at 10 pounds pres- 
sure, or 240 degrees F. After process- 
ing for the required length of time, re- 
move the containers from the canner. 
Invert glass jars and place them out of 
drafts. Cool tin cans by plunging them 
in cold water. Keep all canned products 
under observation at room temperature 
for at least a week; Discard any show- 
ing signs of spoilage and watch others 
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of the same lot until it is certain that 
they are keeping. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1471-F, Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables at Home, will be 
helpful to you throughout the canning 
season. It is free while the supply lasts. 
Write to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for it. 


| STRAWBERRY RECIPES — 


ee 
HERE are many more than two or 


three ways of preparing strawberries, 
and since their use by housewives is 
growing so fast we are giving below 
a few recipes that we believe readers 
will find helpful:— 


Strawberry Jelly With Added Pectin.— 
Thoroughly crush about 2% quarts of straw- 
berries (enough to make 3 cups of juice). 
Place mashed berries in cheesecloth bag and 
squeeze out juice. Then drip juice through 
cotton-flannel bag if a sparkling jelly is de- 
sired. Put 6% cups sugar and 3 cups juice 
into a large saucepan, stir, and bring to a 
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boil. At once add 1 scant cup of liquid 
pectin, stirring constantly, and bring again 
to a full boil for % minute. ‘Remove from 


fire, let stand 1 minute, skim, and pour 
quickly. 

Strawberry Jam.—Pick over, wash, and cap 
berries. Measure and allow 1 quart of sugar 
to every quart of berries. Cook in a smooth 
preserving kettle until very thick, stirring 
constantly to prevent scorching. When done 
fill into hot, sterilized pint or half-pint jars, 
put on rubbers, and seal immediately. 


Canned Strawberries.—Pick over, wash, and 
thoroughly drain sound, ripe strawberries, 
then hull and weigh. To each pound of fruit 
allow % pound of sugar. Put alternate layers 
of fruit and sugar in a preserving kettle, 
cover and let stand overnight. In the morn- 
ing heat gradually to the boiling point and 
let simmer 20 minutes. Skim berries from 
syrup into sterilized jars, fill jars very full 
with boiling syrup, adjust rubbers, and screw 
on covers. Do not attempt to cook too many 
at a time. 

Strawberry Roll.—Two cups flour, 1% tea- 
spoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons butter, 
Y% teaspoon salt, milk, strawberries, and 
sugar. First sift together flour, salt, and 
baking powder, rub in the butter, then mix 
with milk as for biscuit dough. Roll out, 
spread thickly with strawberries, then with 
sugar, and dredge a little flour over these. Roll 
up as for a jelly roll, moistening the edges 
of the dough with milk that they may stick 
together; tie in a cheesecloth and steam for 
1 ‘hour. Or, if preferred, lay the roll on a 
baking sheet, brush over with milk and 
bake in a moderately hot oven. In either 
case serve with strawberry sauce or with 
any preferred sweet sauce. 





| DAD IN THE KITCHEN 





Hanging Those Kitchen Curtains 


“ NEED curtains in the kitchen to 
keep out the glare but I don’t want 
to shut out the breezes or have them 
flapping in my face,” said Mrs. Grayson. 
“Have you any suggestions, Dad?” 


“T believe I have,” answered Mr. Gray- 
son. “Suppose you make the curtains of 
some thin stuff that will let the air 
through. Then I’ll put a rod at the bot- 
tom of the window. This will hold the 
curtains firm, top and bottom. I’ll have 
the rods a little longer than the window 
is wide so that you can push the curtains 
entirely away from the glass on dark 
days.” 

“That’s great,” said Mrs. Grayson. “I 
believe voile would be good for such 
Curtains, as it washes easily and comes 
in pretty colors. I’ll make them with 
wide hems, top and bottom, so that they’ll 
slide on the rods easily.” 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 
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PRICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; 
Stamps or coin (coin preferred.) Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new “Spring Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
spring and summer. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmaking 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
8ressive Farmer. 










































MSCORMICK{DEERING =f 





The McCormick-Deering 


Combines the Best of 
McCormick and Deering? 


N order to build the one best binder it is 
possible to produce, the Harvester Com- 
pany has combined the popular McCormick 
and Deering grain binders into one improved, 
The McCormick’s great 
strength and ablility to withstand severe 
abuse and the Deering’s exceptional light- 
ness of draft have been brought together 


perfected machine. 


for you. 


There are more McCormick and Deering 
binders in the grain fields than all other makes 
together. You can now have, in one machine, 
all the features that brought this about. And 
the new McCormick-Deering has additional 


McCormick-Deering binders are 
built in 6, 7, and 8-foot horse- 
drawn sizes. Also, the 10-foot 
tractor binder for operation from 
the power take-off of the McCor- 
mick-Deering tractor. 


_ai See these modern binders |L,_ 
at the local dealer’s store 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY Sasa Saed 


of America 
‘ncorporated ) 


f 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


McCoORMICK - DEERING 
GRAIN BINDERS 


Chicago, Ill. a. 






































The testing of the first McCormick reaper 
near Steele's Tavern, Va., A. D. 1831. 
Drawn from an oid lithograph. 


Less than a century ago came 

the golden age of farm machines, 

dating from 1831, when Cyrus 

Hall McCormick invented the 

reaper, the forerunner of the 
ei modern binder. 


features that were never found even on 
McCormick and Deering binders. 

There are many improvements on the new 
McCormick-Deering that your old machine 
does not have. They mean more work in less 
time, fewer stops in the field, longer life, 
lighter draft, and easier and more comfortable 
operation. You will certainly want to get 
acquainted with these improvements. Check 
them against your old machine. Your local 
McCormick-Deering dealer will help you by 
showing you the new McCormick-Deering 
and pointing out the features your old machine 
does not have. 








Ten-foot 
Tractor Binder 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business, Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit, Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. PFis MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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10 to ]-vou're this way, | 
. ... Sometimes | 
VER feel low? Bet you do—often! Most everyone 


does. You know the reason why but just don’t do 
anything about it—until serious illness sets in, 


That’s the curse of constipation. People are prone to 
neglect it—won’t take heed at its first warning. 


Perhaps yesterday’s corrective measures entailed too 
great a hardship. No excuse now—here’s a pleasant, 
easy-to-take precaution that corrects constipation. 

Take a Feen-a-mint tablet. You chew it just like gum. 
No taste but the delicious mint-flavor, yet it contains a 
medicine prescribed by physicians, Rid your system of 
waste and poisons—the convenient way. Remember— 


On sale at all eT 


| ae Feen-a-‘min 






















‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 
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May we send you Wood’s Crop Special 
each month during the planting season? 
It contains current prices on all season- 
able seeds, news of new varieties and 
helpful seeding information. 

And Wood’s Crop Special protects you 
against higher prices. Quotations are 
guaranteed for the month. If the 
market goes up, you will get the price 
quoted. If it goes down, you secure 
the lower price. 

Just ask for Wood’s Crop Special. 
There is no cost or obligation. 


‘T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878 
80 8. 14th Street, Richmond, Va. 











FRICK Threshers 


20 x 34 - inch 
24 x 42 - inch 
28 x 48 - inch 


The 20-inch size for Fordson or 
other small tractors; the 24x42- 
inch thresher for 15-30 Tractors, 
and the 28x48-inch thresher is suit- 
able for larger tractors. 

Each thresher as perfect as me- 
chanical+skill can produce. 

Choose a Frick thresher, for it 

will satisfy you and your cus- 

tomers. 

Complete detailed information, 

prices and terms gladly given. 


Write to 


FRICK COMPANY 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

















Sale 


. pee gold effect 


engraved. Adjusted 
for accuracy. Back- 
ed by million dol- 
lar factory. 

SEND NO MONEY 
Pay postman Sale 
price, $3.87, and 
postage on arrival, 
Waldemar chain 
and knife FREE. 
Money back guar- 
anteed. 
BRADLEY, N-344 

Newton, Mass. 


















The LANE. asturdy, 
dependable Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 
Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ing guaranteed. Other woodworking ma- 
phinery. Send for description and prices. 

nme Manufacturing Co., Montpelier, Vt. 

Distributed by 

Dillon Supply Company, Raleigh, N. Cars 











$600 22 StartsYou 


Pay Balance Out Of Earnings! 


Get into the Well Drilling Business. Earn 
from .00 to $50.00 per day clear profit. Be 
Your Own Boss! Exceptional opportunities are 
open in every community for drilling wells, 
which you can work at the year ‘round! A 
Machino for every depth, built in 

traction and non-traction models, 
Write TODAY r 
FREE BOOK describing ARM- 
TRONG ALL-STEEL WELL 
RILLS, Address 

ARMSTRONG MBG. CO. 
$36 Chestnut St., Waterloo, lowa 


gasoline 
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| __NEXTWEEK | 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 


Next week’s issue will be espec- 
ially for mother and there won't .be a 
regular young folks’ page. I suspect 
you'll find a 
lot of  inter- 
esting reading 
in that issue, 
however, €s- 
pecially the 
girls. You can 
count on the 
“7 to 17” page 
again the first 
issue in May. 
Boys’ club 
work will be 
the feature. 
UNCLE. F. 


| BIRDS LIKE BOXES | 








> 
—Courtesy Louisiana State 
Board of Health. 











JERSONS desiring to attract birds 

often wonder how promptly results 
may be expected. Experience of the 
Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture with bird boxes at the ex- 
perimental farm at Bell Station, Glenn 
Dale, Md., indicates that even the first 
season’s achievement in this direction 
may be entirely satisfactory. Forty-sev- 
en bird boxes of various types were 
erected at the station in March last year, 
and during the course of the summer 
there were reared in them part or all of 
10 broods of house wrens, 4 of blue- 
birds, and 3 of purple martins. The 
broods were all produced on a tract of 
five acres on which there were 25 or 
more nests of tree-inhabiting birds. The 
population of birds on the area is al- 
ready four times greater than is normal 
to territory unimproved for birds. The 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has a bulletin, Homes for 
Birds, that will be sent to anyone free 
upon request. 


| FROM NEPHEWS AND NIECES | 


LOVER of Music.— Just a short 

time ago I read in your “From 7 
to 17” section a little article about music. 
I am an ardent lover of music, and I 
think that every boy and girl should 
know something of good music. My big 
brother is a cellist, and I love to hear 
him play. He sometimes practices for 
hours without stopping. 








I love the Anvil Chorus too. I believe 
that I like the Miserere more though. It 
is the story of a beautiful young gypsy 
maid and her gypsy lover. A rich lord 
sees the beautiful maiden and takes her 
away. He wants to get rid of her lover, 
so he plans to kill him at a certain 
time, but in the meantime he imprisons 
him in a tower. If you will play the 
Miserere you will hear the prison bells 
that are calling him to his death, and 
you will hear the maiden (who stands at 
the foot of the tower) and her lover 
singing their farewells. I wish that you 
would hear the opera some time. It is 
terribly appealing. 

Would you tell me who wrote /n the 
Hall of the Mountain King? Another 
thrilling selection is Soldiers’ Chorus 
from Faust. It is very stirring, even 
without orchestral accompaniment. 


I live in Haywood County, N. C. I am 
13 years old and a high school sopho- 
more. PATSY McKAY WARD. 


P, §—Don’t you just love Jl Trova- 
tore and Aida? 


Claims Early Crowing Record. — 
Dad and I claim the record for the early 
crowing chicks, unless someone has sur- 


ot 
passed this; our young cockerels number- 
ing about 125 have at the age of 32 days 
acquired all the traits of their elders, and 
crowing time finds each one wide-awake 
and crowing to “beat the band.” 


CHARLES AMICK, Jr. 
Alamance County, N. C. 
Uncle P. F. Says.—Is there anyone else 
whose chickens can beat Charles Amick’s 
crowing? We’ll turn this into a lively 
contest for “crowing” honors. 
Ten Rules of Etiquette I Know.—1. 
Do not make a noise in eating. 

2. Stand by your chair at the table 
until the ladies are seated. 

3. When ladies come into the room you 
should rise. 

4. You should take off your hat to 
ladies. 

5. You should not stand in front of 
people who are sitting around a fire. 
6. When you cough, turn away from 
people. 

7. Do not talk during the church ser- 
vice. 

8. Help ladies out of the car. 

9. If a lady drops anything, hurry and 
pick it up. 

10. In a store do not shove in front of 

people who are waiting to be served. 
W. M. ROGERS. 
Darlington County, S. C. 





| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 
4 4 
**Ain’t”” 

THINK the most common mistake in 

language’ is using ain’t for isn’t or 
aren’t. May I tell an amusing incident 
connected with it? I have a little sister 
that thinks she is very smart. One day 
she was talking to my aunt. She said, 
“Ain’t this pretty ?” 

Aunt Dell said, “You shouldn’t say 
ain’t, There isn’t such a word as ain't.” 





Sister thought she would prove it so 
she said, “There is such a word, too be- 
cause there is Ain’t Dell and Ajin’t 
Libbie.” 

Most boys and girls use ain’t knowing 
that it is wrong but have just formed 
the habit. They do not think that people 
are forming a bad opinion of them, their 
homes, and schools. One’s English re- 
flects on all these three. Too, it is easier 
to break a habit when you are young than 
when you are growing old. 

Every time you say ain’t you should 
stop and correct yourself, and very soon 
the correct form will become a habit. 

THOMAS E. CROSIER. 

Johnson County, Texas. 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—$iishere ‘Syndicate 

















“A neck ain't good for nothin’ much 
but to have a boil on or ketch dirt with.” 

“One thing I like about stayin’ with 
Grandma is, she don’t ever think to ask 
if I’ve took a bath.” 


The Progressive Farmer 


| SAVING BIRD PICTURES 


AM a little boy, seven years old. I 

cut out all the bird pictures in The 
Progressive Farmer and save them. 
Mamma is going to make me a bird book 
with them. I have a martin pole and 
some bluebird houses put up. I like to 
watch the birds at work making their 
nests and feeding their baby birds. 


HERSCHEL WEAVER. 
| RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE | 


HY is a man reading these conundrums 


like a man condemned to undergo 
military execution? 

















2. Where is the surest place to look for 
pleasure and happiness? 


3. When does a man impose upon himself? 

4. What killed Julius Caesar? 

5. Why is an alligator the most deceitful 
of animals? 

ANSWERS 

1. He is pretty sure to be riddled to death. 

2. In the dictionary. 

3. When he taxes his memory. 

4. Roman punches. 


5. He takes you in with an open counten- 
ance. 








SOMETHING TO MAKE | 


Window Screen 
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~<— Height off Window 


“Botte ‘7 4 
Widths 
ia windo a “7 


Stock Bill for Each Window: 

One piece of yellow pine or cypress 1%” 
x24%4"” and as long as the width of the win- 
dow. This gives you the bottom rail. 

One piece of yellow pine or cypress 1%” 
x2” by width of window by twice the length 
of window, for top rail and sides. 

One piece of pine or cypress 1%"xl" by 
width of window, for middle rail. 

Enough screen molding to cover edges of 
screen and middle rail. 

Hardware: 

One package of No. 16 brads. 

One package of carpet tacks. 

Enough screen wire to cover the window. 

Enough stain or paint to cover the wood 
part of screen. 

A good way to draw the wire tight over 
the screen is to lay the frame for the screen 
on the table flatwise, place a one- or two- 
inch strip under each end, put a nail through 
the uprights and draw each upright down to 
the table. This springs the uprights and 
when the screen wire is nailed on, pull the 
two nails previously mentioned and the up- 
rights go back straight, therefore tightenimz 
the wire. 

One case of typhoid fever, which many 
times is the result of not screening, might 
cost the equivalent of screening the windows 
many times. 


i A) 


OTHER Takes a Vacation, The 

Family Goes to College, and The 
Club, the College, the Farm, and the 
Home are three new educational films 
available for loan through the Office of 
Motion Pictures, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Cost of transportation is the only chargé. 
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April 23, 1927 


YHE South has its boll weevil, and is 

not ready to open its arms in wel- 
come to any new insect invader. Yet, 
there is an insect near Lake Erie in the 
states of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York that is doing as 
much or more to the corn crop in the 
way of destruction than the boll weevil 
does to cotton. And the bad part about this 
matter is that this insect is moving south- 
ward, and there seems little hope of 
blocking it out of Southern cornfields. 


The corn borer was introduced into the 
Canadian province of Ontario from Italy 
and Hungary with broom corn shipments 
in 1909 and 1910. In the Canadian coun- 
ties of Essex and Kent, just across the 
river from Detroit, the corn borer is fast 
making corn growing a hazardous propo- 
sition. In 1920, corn was grown on 
127,000 acres, yielding over 50 bushels to 
the acre; in 1926, the acreage had been 
reduced 25 per cent with an average yield 
of probably not more than 10 bushels. 


In 1921, the insect crossed the Inter- 
netional Boundary and began the infesta- 
tien of Ohio and Michigan cornfields. 
Since then, it has spread over a good part 
of New York State, Pennsylvania, as far 
south as Pittsburgh, a corner of West 
Virginia, the northern half of Ohio, the 
northeastern corner of Indiana, and about 





EUROPEAN CORN BORER DAMAGE 


a third of Michigan. The borer seems 
in a fair way to take the entire 
corn-growing area of the United States. 
Inasmuch as the borer came to this conti- 
nent from southern Europe, it is reason- 
able to assume that it will find our South- 
ern climate congenial and that, if it ever 
gets into the South, it will greatly reduce 
our already low yields of corn. There 
is a grave danger that infested stalks will 
get into streams in the infested area and 
be carried by the Ohio and other rivers 
into the South. 


The corn borer is the larva of a brown- 
ish colored moth that flies about in mid- 
summer depositing eggs on the under- 


A FIELD OF CORN IN ONTARIO, CANADA, RUINED BY BORERS 


‘Nation’s s Corn Crop in Danger 


Destructive Borer Feeds on Cotton as Well as Corn 


side of the leaf. The larvae hatched from 
these eggs start feeding in the corn leaves 
and then bore their way into all parts of 
the plant. They riddle the stalks and other 
vital parts, thus preventing the full devel- 
opment of the ears, and when the infes- 
tation in the stalks is extremely heavy, 
the: stalks topple over. In the fall, the 
borers go to rest in their tunnels and 
spend the winter without taking nourish- 





A BORER INFESTED STALK 
The picture was made near Monroe, Mich, 


ment. In June, the following year, they 
became active again, soon form pupae, 
and after 19 days the change from cater- 
pillar to moth is complete. In the South 
the worms would probably become ac- 
tive before June, and would start destruc- 
tive attack on the corn plant in late May 
or early June. 

So far, no method of control has been 
devised that will eradicate the borer 
speedily or completely. However, farm- 
ers have it within their power to hold the 
insect in check by practicing clean fall 
plowing. If the stalks are plowed under, 
leaving no plant remnants on the surface, 
from 75 to 95 per cent of the borers 
perish. When the stalks are plowed un- 
der, the worms come to the surface, and 
if they find no cornstalks, weeds, or other 
shelter, they soon perish. 


Certain promising parasites have been 
developed. The Department of Agricul- 
ture and the states have established quar- 
antine lines to prevent the transportation 
of infested corn into borer-free sections. 

In a pinch, this borer lives on many 
other host plants, cotton being one of 
them. This corn borer deserves the at- 
tention of the entire United States, and 
the cooperative efforts of all in wiping 
it out. 
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eel YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREI{GHT PAID 


Ven burned and I lost all I had in the | Write 


en looking for.’’ You 
CAN'T BURN pen say when you see 
this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- 
derstand why it has such a reputation for 
lasting. Send for sample. 


es F lh — fire.” an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel WRITE FOR We ss have just about eneush 
CEVERWEAR” ROOFING “Just the Roofing I have FREE SAMPLES [| oofing to fill orders, at our 
BURN 





COSTS LESS THAN 
WOOD SHINGLES OU. So our roofing costs | would 


you less than soa ae shingles. Sel oa 
free samples—today—and see the NEW LOCK 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
ARE COVERED. 








_—s t risk wood shingles,’’ says | SEND FOR 


-, seats J. P. Artley. ‘‘Sparks set 
WiLL B - to my ‘Wood shingle Roof. My FREE BOOK |” 


30 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
Send today for big free samples—roofing hook 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
ae 1,000 ggg ol at the or low wholesale 
actory price. et guaranteed, fireproof roofing 
We sell DIRECT FROM OUR | direct from the factory, freight paid. And 
ay aan dee FACTORY— | keep in your own pocket the profits others 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 









OUR NEW_BUILDING BOOK tells 
all about Roofing and Siding and 
ives valuable building information. 
today for your free copy. 





special cut prices, for the next 


get. Address 


Dept. P. Raleigh, N. C. 





The East’s Most Famous Mower 
ue Horse 314 —4 foot cut 
SIZES: Two Horse 434, 5, 6 foot cut Goo} 
Walter A. Wood Vertical Lift Mower_No.2 - 
A farmer wrote: *‘My 
1926 Walter Wood 2- 


1, Strong, are construction 
forrugged Eastern conditions, 
2. Extremely light draft. horse 5 ft. Mower runs 
so easily, I want tobuy 
pair shafts to use in- 


3. Long years of service, and low 
air Costs. tend pela,”* 
4. Cutter bar follows un- Qe Seeiteseed Walte 
2 ir parts for Walter 
pit yw eae and ’ Wood Binders, Reap- 


6. Can be raised with- ers, Manure Spreaders 
out releasing gears 
to cut banks and 










Walter A. Wood neal Machine Division of 


BatemanBrothers,Inc.Dept.D, Hoosick Falls,N.Y, 
Se RRM i 
BURLAP 


WANTED! Bacs 


We pay cash for empty feed bags, corn 
bags, cottonseed meal bags, etc. Write 
for prices. 

WERTHEIMER BAG CO., 
2201-2221 Tenth Ave. N., Birmingham, Ala. 














~ * Los Angeles. 


Do your farm work this year 8 Centaur—the low cost, 
—— yy Tractor that will plow a 12 in. 
lo seeding, culti- 
vating, hecling and belt fobowat a cost of of 
rp only a few cents an hour. Seve rs suc- 
coastal performance behind it, “Sed on on 
» terms—one year to pay. 
for =a and low price. 
CENTRAL TRACTOR CO. 
291 Ceatral Ave. Greenwich, Ohia 














Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. Terms: Oct. 
in Washington, D. C.; April in gs ad City; ge in 
. 21st year. Tuition $100. ome Stu 
American “Auction Coltege, BoeWalnutSe. OKansascit 


Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 


R lar P $2.50 
Woman’s World aur. 64 75 


McCall’s 675 
The Progressive eee, 


The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





























ra 
SEND For 


This 





to 1% inch pipe. 


automobile. 


te take advantage of it. 
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ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. 
ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH, 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. 
It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
.Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
ERIE STILLSON WRENCH 


(Sent Postpaid) 
AND 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THREE YEARS 


Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


It is the 
It is made of the highest qual- 


Will take %4 


For Only 
$9.25 


Raleigh, N. C. 











“Cleared $800 in 28 Days With a Turner Thresher.” 
“IT threshed 13,200 
Grain bushels and everyone asked me to come back next 
year.”” You can do the same, Thresh your own wheat when 
The 
Turner Steel Grain Thresher Is equipped with roller bear- 
ings (all bearings on outsideof machine), A Fordson trac- 
Write for descriptive 


Writes D. J. Setzer, of Catawba, N. C.: 


the market is best. Then thresh for your neighbors. 


tor will pull and run it with ease. 
catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


Cc. H. TURNER MFG. CO., Dep. 26, 























Germ on cowpeas, peanuts, soybeans 


STRUCTIONS. 
“W. R. Gardner writes: 
no blooms 


WITH EVERY SHIPMENT. 


Better Peanut Crop Guaranteed 


MIX NITRA-GERM WITH PEANUTS, PEAS AND BEANS WHEN PLANTING AND 
WE ae GUARANTEE A BETTER CROP. 

“W. H. Fugate made 1,298 pounds more peanuts to acr 
YOUR MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED TO YOU UPON DEMAND. 

“Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station reports: ‘Excellent results from NitrA- 


YOU TO BE THE SOLE JUDGE IF NOT SATISFACTORY. NITRA-GERM COSTS 
$1.00 PER ACRE DELIVERED. SHIPPED BY PARCEL POST WITH FULL IN- 
DON’T SEND MONEY—WE MAKE SHIPMENT C.O.D. 
‘The Peas with NitrA-Germ are three times as large as 
the others; they are greener and full of blooms and young peas. The others have 
and are yellow and sheddin 
NITRA-GERM WILL IMPROVE CROP A 
TRY IT ON PART OF YOUR PLANTINGS AT OUR 
RISK. ORDER OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


THE NITRA-GERM COMPANY, Inc., Savannah, Georgia 


and velvet beans. 


ve 


the leaves. 


D LAND. A WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
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The Progressive Formate "a 


Late North Carolina Farm: News 


OTHAMSTED Director to Speak 


at State College—Sir John Rus- 
director of Rothamsted Experi- 
Station at Harpenden, England, 
will visit North Caro- 
lina May 25-26, and 
will deliver two  ad- 
dresses at State College. 
The first will be, 
Rothamsted Field Ex- 
periments for 33 Years, 
and the second, Rothamsted Scientific 
Investigations in Soil Fertility. This 
English knight comes to the United States 
to attend the International Soil Congress, 
which meets in Washington. While in 
the country, he will visit 10 states, North 
Carolina being the only Southern state 
on his itinerary. Rothamsted is the old- 
est station in the world at which tests 
have been conducted continuously and 
on the same soil. 


Semi-Centennial of North Carolina 
Experiment Station.—The second old- 
est experiment station in the United 
States is the one at the North Carolina 
State College. It will be 50 years of age 
next year. It was established in 1877 
as a part of the State University and was 
later transferred to Raleigh. The Con- 
mecticut Station was established during 
the previous year. Dr. R. Y. Winters, 
director, says that plans are being made 
to celebrate the 50th birthday of the 
North Carolina Station next March. 


sell, 
ment 





Certificates for Grade-A Farmers. 
—QOne hundred and fourteen North Car- 
olina farmers have so far passed all 
requirements to be listed as Grade-A 
farmers under the plan of the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the State Bankers’ As- 
sociation and the Agricultural Extension 
Service of State College. These 114 men 
have made a grade of 80 or above on 
the live-at-home program of the Exten- 
sion Service and will be given a hand- 
somely printed certificate of merit testi- 
fying to their ability as good farmers. 
Sixty farmers who returned blanks 
through their local banks failed to make 
the required grade. Highest grades were 
made by L. H. Kitchen of Scotland Neck 


and John A. Young and Sons, of Greens- 


boro, who tied for first place with a 
score of 98. 

New Facts in Livestock Feeding. 
—To show the interest of its members 


in experiments testing cottonseed meal 
as feed for livestock, The Interstate Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association has invited 
Prof. R. S. Curtis, animal husbandman 
at State College, to address its annual 
convention to be held at New Orleans, 
May 11-13. Prof. Curtis will use as his 
subject, New Facts in Feeding Live- 
stock. 

Thick Spacing Gives More Peanuts 
and Hay.—Increased yields of peanuts 
and peanut hay may be obtained by 
planting closer than is now practiced. In 
tests made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the Southern 
peanut belt, the best results were secured 


‘with three-inch spacing in rows 2% feet 


apart. For three seasons, yields are re- 
ported as follows: 


848 pounds peanuts and 2,444 pounds hay 
in 1917, 


800 pounds peanuts and 1,608 pounds hay 
in 1918, 


345 pounds peanuts and 1,314 pounds hay 
in 1919, 

Low production in 1919 was caused by 
unfavorable weather. The tests were made 
with improved Spanish peanuts. The land 
was prepared in the approved way, 500 
pounds of limestone was used per acre, 
and 800 pounds of an 8-2-3 fertilizer was 
applied. The only difference in handling 
was the various spacings used between 
rows and on the rows. 

Best Year-round Garden.— Mrs. 
T. F. Faucette of Monticello won first 
prize of $20 in the year around garden 
contest held in Guilford County last year. 
The county commissioners appropriated 
$100 for the contest and about 150 farm 
women took part. The contest closed on 
March 1. Eight awards were made. 


Roadsides Beautified With Yellow 
Jasmine.—Along the highways around 
Beaufort, the beauty of the yellow jas- 
mine in flower has attracted the atten- 
tion of all visitors to this town during 


March and early April. Sunday auto- 
mobile riders have about destroyed this 
beautiful flowering vine around the 
larger towns of the state, but near Beau- 
fort it still grows in delightful pro- 
fusion. 


McDowell Has a Board of Agricul- 
ture—The County Commissioners of 
McDowell County have appointed a county 
board of agriculture to work with County 
Agent W. L. Smarr in all lines of farm 
activity. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed for each township with the 
chairman a member of the county board. 


Price Outlook for Peas and Potatoes. 
—The crop of May or English peas 
in the vicinity of Elizabeth City is re- 
ported to be in excellent condition. The 
acreage is about 30 per cent less than last 
year. This coupled with adverse weather 
conditions in other sections makes the 
price outlook very good. The season’s 
market has been running from $3.50 to 
$8.50 per basket. Carlot shipments will 
begin the latter part of April. The price 
outlook for Irish potatoes in the Albe- 
marle section is very bad according to 
reports. Many farmers have lost heavily 
due to plants rotting at the ground. 


Use Waterglass to Boost Egg 
Prices.—“Don’t forget that low-priced 
eggs may be preserved in waterglass for 
use this winter,’ says Dr. B. F. Kaupp 
of State College. Only absolutely fresh 
eggs should be used and when these have 
been put into the proper solution without 
washing, they will keep from six to nine 
months and be perfectly fresh when 
taken out. Directions for making the 
solution may be obtained when the mate- 
rial is bought at the drug store. 


“More - Milk” Week in Gaston.— 
Naturally a fine agricultural as well as 
leading industrial county, Gaston with its 
near 60,000 population supplies its farm- 
ers with a market for their farm prod- 
ucts almost at their very doors. As a 
means of bettering the public health, im- 
proving the nutrition of its school chil- 
dren, and enlarging the home market for 
dairy products, a More Milk Campaign 
was put on this month. April 18-22 was 


featured as Milk-for-Health Week. The 
county commissioners, the school and 
health authorities, and the state exten- 
sion workers all codperated in the cam- 
paign. 

What Does Your Soil Need?—Ex- 
aminations of soil samples will be made 
without charge for farmers of North 
Carolina by the Department of Agronomy 
at State College. The examinations are 
based on the results of soil survey work 
and of fertilizer and crop tests made on 
the principal soil types of the state. The 
principal value of these examinations to 
the farmer lies in the information that 
the agronomy workers may give him as 
to the fertilizer requirements of his soil 
for various crops. Complete directions 
for taking the soil sample and for send- 
ing it in to the college will be given by 
Prof. C. B. Williams, head of the De- 
partment of Agronomy at State College. 


Cash Prizes for the Corn Club 
Boys.—Three hundred dollars in cash 
has been offered as prizes to corn club 


,boys in North Carolina by the Chilean 


Nitrate of Soda Educational Bureau, ac- 
cording to L. R. Harrill, club leader. 
The money will be apportioned to each 
of the five extension districts and will 
be used to pay the expenses of 15 club 
boys to the annual state short course in 
1928. In awarding the prizes, the ex- 
tension workers will use the results of 
corn club work done this year. 


Pellagra, Egg Week, and Bees.— 
Pellagra, resulting from an unbalanced 
diet in which vegetables, fruit, milk, and 
eggs were not used sufficiently, caused 
the death of 382 persons in North Caro- 
lina during 1926, according to informa- 
tion supplied by the Census Bureau. Deaths 
from this disease are more common in 
the South than in the North. May 
1 to 7 will be observed as National Egg 
Week in North Carolina. Citizens are 
called upon to interest themselves during 
that period in enlarging the poultry busi- 
ness. Twelve beekeepers of North 
Carolina operate over 6,000 colonies of 
bees that produce 350,000 pounds of honey 
annually. 


Farm Happenings in the “Old Dominion” 


REAL County Farm Bureau. — 

Although only organized in August 
of 1921, the Rockingham County Farm 
Bureau, Inc., has increased its usefulness 
to its members to 
such an extent that 
it did a business of 
$270,000 for the year 
ending August 1, 
1926. The purpose 
of the organization 
is to secure better 
markets, economies 
of production, and beneficial legislation 
for the farmers of Rockingham County. 
The organization has two locals, and its 
membership is nearly 1,050. Mr. G. F. 
Holsinger is president of the Bureau and 
C. V. Smith is secretary-treasurer. 

Annual Meeting of F. F. V’s. April 
28.—More than 400 agricultural high 
school boys from the 86 vocational 
schools of the state are expected to 
gather at Blacksburg, Virginia for the 
annual meeting April 28-30, This will 
be a most interesting gathering as it 
will be the first annual meeting of the 
F. F. V’s, or Future Farmers of Vir- 
ginia, and the annual dairy show of the 
Agricultural College will be held. The 
judging teams from each high school, 
composed of three boys, will compete for 
various prizes and in addition there will 
be various athletic contests. 

Her Flock Averaged 231 Eggs Per 
Hen.—The report of the results of the 
farm poultry flock management demon- 
stration for 1926 has recently been made. 
Mrs. A. M. Underhill of Augusta Coun- 





ty had the largest yield of eggs, her av- 
erage for the year being 231 eggs per 
hen. The next highest was W. W. Lewis 
of Rockbridge County, with 191 eggs 
per hen. The third was Irvin Stewart 
of Gloucester County. This flock man- 
agement demonstration will prove very 
beneficial to the poultry interests of the 
state as the possibilities of egg produc- 
tion have been shown by practical pro- 
ducers. 

Send Your Old-time Farm Account 
Books.—The Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in codperation with 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture is preparing a farm price ser- 
ies of farm products to extend from 
1850 to date. Farmers throughout the 
state are requested to send old account 
books, bills, and diaries to the Experi- 
ment Station at Blacksburg to assist in 
this work. It is expected that this price 
study will prove of great interest and 
value to Virginia agriculturists. 

Tobacco Sales Exceed Estimate.— 
Sales of leaf tobacco during March 
amounted to 8,103,729 pounds, accord- 
ing to warehouse reports to the Virginia 
Commissioner of Agriculture. AIl mar- 
kets in the flue-cured district closed in 
March; the fire-cured markets remained 
open until April 15. Total sales for the 
season to April 1 were 144,428,619 pounds, 
which is slightly greater than the esti- 
mated sales for the season. 

Lamb Crop Unusually Fine. — The 
April 1 Virginia report on spring lambs 
indicated that prospects were unusually 
favorable for a fine crop of lambs. Pas- 


‘. 


tures have been good and lambs have 
been making excellent progress. Weather 
conditions have been very favorable, and 
the mortality has been much less than 
usual as only 10 per cent of lambs born 
were lost prior to April 1, while last year 
losses amounted to 14 per cent. April 1 
there were 125 lambs for each 100 ewes, 
compared with 119 in 1926. Lambs will 
be ready for market the latter part of 
April. Shipments will increase during 
May and reach the peak about June 15. 
Average Outlook for Wheat. — The 
outlook for the Virginia wheat crop 
April 1 was fully up to the average. 
Growth is more advanced than usual, ex- 
cept in the nothern part of the state. 


Farm Labor and Wages. — Virginia 
farm wages are reported to be slightly 
higher this spring than last year; but 
are lower than wages paid in October, 
1926. As is usually the case in the 
spring when the labor requirements are 
especially heavy the supply was not quite 
equal to the demand. The average wage 
paid by the month with board was $30, 
while without board wages were $42. 
By the day, the average with board was 
$1.60 and without board, $2.10. In the 
Dark tobacco section and cotton district 
farm wages are reported to be lower than 
last year which shows the effects of the 
low prices of cash crops in those sec- 
tions. 

Dairy Council Employs Full - time 
Worker.— The Virgiria State Dairy 
Council was organized more than 18 
months ago by those interested in the 
dairy industry. A full-time worker was 


secured in the effort to increase the con- 
sumption of dairy products by teaching 
the people their food and health value. 
At the recent meeting of the leaders of 
the dairy industry the State Council was 
reorganized so that the charges for its 
support will be borne by the milk dealers 
and local expenses for carrying on ac- 
tivities will be contributed by the local 
dairymen. W. L. Kirby of Richmond 
was elected president and F. A. Buch- 
anan of Blacksburg, secretary. 


Comparative Sales and Prices of 
Tobacco.—The sales and prices of to- 
bacco for the season just closed are com- 
pared with those of the previous season 
in the following figures: 


The sales of flue-cured tobacco in March, 
the closing month, amounted to-only 463,341 
pounds, the average price of which was $12.74 
per hundred pounds. Sales consisted mostly 
of the common grades which always bring 4 
low price. Last year March sales were 1,372, 
914 pounds at an average price of $7.98. 


Sales of fire-cured tobacco in March weft 
unusually heavy, the total being 7,057,413 
pounds at an average price of $7.60. There 
was a slight increase in the price in March 
as compared with February. Low grades sold 
for very little, while the best types brought 
fairly good prices. In March, 1926, the fire 
cured sales were 960,633 pounds at an \verage 
price of $10. 


Sales of sun-cured tobacco “were also heav- 
ier than usual for March the total being 
582,975 pounds, compared with 101,365 last 
year. The average price was $7.66 compared 
with $13.85 last season. Owing to the large 
percentage of low grade tobacco sold durmg 
March the price dropped nearly $2 per hun- 
dred from the previous month. Practically 
all the sun-cured tobacco was sold by April 
1, and the Richmond market is not expected 


to have any more sales. ag 
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‘ J.I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Dept. D221 
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EVER again 
need you lose 
a harvested crop 
through inability 
to thresh it. 
* * * 
When you own a 
Case steel thresher 
you can thresh, 
clean, and save 
all your own grain 
every year, for 
over twenty years, 
and do the same 
for many of 
your neighbors. 
* * * 
That brings thecost 
of protection down 
toalmost nothing. 


Mail the coupon. 


Established 1842 
Racine Wisconsin 








ees St ae 


Every grain grower should read 
“From Flail to Freedom,” a valuable 
book that shows you how to prevent 








loss and damage to harvested crops. 


Fill in your name and address for a 
FREE copy. 


Name ...........- 
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Stopped Her Chicks 





Dying of Diarrhea | 


Didn’t lose another one after using 
this. Costs nothing to try. 


Readers who wish to stop the loss of 
chicks from white diarrhea and other 
bowel diseases, will be interested in | 
the following letter, from Mrs. W. R. 
Bode, Llano, Tex. She says :— 

“I formerly lost a big part of every hatch of 
chicks, and my neighbors have had the same 
experience. But I have found that this loss 
can be easily avoided. A few years ago, when 

was losing 6 to 8 chicks a day, I started 
Putting Avicol in the drinking water. It stop- 
ped my chicks dying so promptly that I have 
used it regularly ever since as a preventive. 
Last year I raised 140 chicks and never lost 
one. I’ve preached prevention to my neigh- 
bors, but just today I had to divide my sup- 
ply of Avicol with two of them. One had al- 
teady lost 20 chicks and the other 27. I can't 
understand why people risk such losses, when 
they are so easily prevented.” 

€ same tablets which Mrs. Bode used 
have proven equally effective for thousands of 
other poultry raisers. Their reports prove 
Positively that all anyone need do is drop an 
Avicol tablet in the drinking water, to stop 
the usual chick epidemics and insure rapid, 
Vigorous growth. Whether the trouble ae 
Started or not, readers should not lose a min- 
ute, but send for Avicol at once. From the 
moment it is placed in the water, the dying 
chicks revive and begin to thrive and grow 
The way it makes sick chicks lively and 
healthy in just a few hours, is really amaz- 
ing. A liberal supply of these tablets can be 
obtained by sending Sc (or $1 for the large 
Size, nearly 3 times as much) to Burrell-Dug- 
_ Co., 897 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, 
nd. Avicol is guaranteed to do the work or 
money refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 
Folks who have used Avicol wouldn't think 
ol trying to raise chicks without it. 
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ABSOLUTELY 
It is better to be silent and thought dumb 
than to speak and remove al! doubt. 


WOULDN'T I? 


John—*You wouldn’t marry her for her 
money,’ would you?” 
Alex—““How else can I get it?” 


LUCK 
“Was the banquet a success?” 
‘Rather. Two of the speakers swallowed 
fish bones and couldn’t say a word.” 


NEEDING HELP 


The Boss—‘‘Robert, I hope you try to save 
half of what you earn.” 
Office Boy—“I don’t get 


ON EQUALITY 

All men are born equal, 
they are born equal to that 
difference.—Good Hardware. 
ECONOMY 


“Look papa, Ikey’s cold is cured and we 
got left a box of cough drops.” 

“Oo, vot extravagance! Tell Abie to go 
out at once and get his feet wet.” 


. PRECIOUS 
Stock Clerk—‘Why do you say your pay 
envelope reminds you of a map?” 
Delivery Man—‘Because it’s all 
to me.”—Good Hardware. 


that ‘much, sir. 


what 
the 


but it is 
makes all 


the world 


MEALS UNSATISFACTORY 
The old Gray Mare—‘“I don’t care for the 


way they have been mixing bran with our 
oats lately.” 
Brown’s Mule—‘*No—it goes against the 
grain.”” 
THE FINAL VICTOR 
Two children, a brother and sister, had a 


dispute which ended in a fight. The little 


was on a visit to his aunt’s, and, wish- 


1 

vpoy 

ing to relate the affair, he said: ‘Me and 
sister had a fight.” “And who whipped?” 
the aunt asked. ‘Dad did!’’ answered the 


| little fellow, honestly.—Indianapolis News. 


RIVALS 
In a certain English town two pork butch- 
ers were keen business rivals. . 
In the window of one there appeared 
sign—‘Fresh sausages, as supplied to 
Majesty the King.” 


the 
His 


sign—“God Save the 


Grocer. 


ed this 
Progressive 


OBEYING LEGAL INSTRUCTIONS 

A Philadelphia man called up a bird store 
the other day and said: 

“Send me 30,000 cockroaches at once.’ 

“What in heaven’s name do you 
with 30,000 cockroaches?” 

“Well,” replied the householder, “I 
moving today, and my lease says I 
leave the premises here in exactly the same 
condition in which I found them.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Qopseight, 1927, by 


Bell Syndicate, Ine. 


want 


am 
must 














11 Don’ KNOW WHICH IS 
WUSSER ~—-- FOLKS WHUT 
TELLS LIES ON You WID 
A STRAIGHT FACE, ER 
DEM WHUT TELLS DE 
TRUF’ ON You, JoKIn-LAK! 
Anantara 

















4 — “ 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Hit take me de longes’ to git useter 
mah troubles, en den time JI gits use to 
‘em dey done change to sump’n else! ! 





King.’’—The | 
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| 
} 
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For your property’s sake use plenty 


of paint. For your pocketbook’s 


sake make it long-wearing lead 
paint, made of Dutch Boy white-lead 


HAT paint shall 

Iuse for my farm 
buildings? How should 
it be used on wood, con- 
crete, stone, plaster, 
stucco? What colors are 
best inside my house and 
out? These questions puz- 
zie every home-owner when 
the time comes for painting. 
We offer the facilities of our 
Department of Decoration to 
you. Asa starter, send for our 
booklets—‘‘Handbook on 
Painting’? and ‘‘ Decorating 
the Home.”’ Ask any specific 
questions. Individual service 
will be gladly given. Write 
to our nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway 7 Boston, 800 Albany 


| Street 7 Buffalo, 116 Oak Street + Chicago, 900 


is : | West 18th Street 7 
The next day the rival merchant had past- | 


| 


Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue 7 Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street +» San Francisco. 
485 California Street ¢ Pittsburgh, National Lead 
& Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue + Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut 
Street. 


DUTCH BOY 













WHITE-LEAD 


Sanne eaeseanoae oes 














KEEP YOUR SKIN YOUNG 


Tedious treatments unnecessary 
if the soap used for daily cleansing is 


Resinol 








$9,500 FOR POSTAGE“. is" © 
’ each of our 
475,000 subscribers would cost $9,500 for post- 
age alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 
mailing would be in addition. It is economy 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise in- 
stead of sending out circulars. ADVER- 
TISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 

















Only when a product 
measures up to high standards, 
can it bear this 72-year name 


CRANE 


Valves: Fittings 
Plumbing Fixtures - Water Systems 
and Softeners 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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2 SPEC! . 
per theusand; five thousand or more, $1.75. 7 
— shipment and satisfaction guaranteed. Boatright Plant 
CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. pols : Meeks, eg ee ge 


POTATOES 


Government inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 
Prompt 





Farms, Baxley, Ga. 
Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 thousand; 
lots five thousand, $1.75. lace orders early and se- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. E. / 





vicholis, Ga. 











ering North Carolina, South Carolina, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
have no reduced rates. 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA rr nee olin The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
anc ‘irginia, 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 

Each inicial, 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost, 


Gove ernment inspected p purple “and ‘pink skin Porta 
bu w ay man isers Rico Potato plants, $2.25 per thousand; over five 
en eee any . SSverures |W. Une, Ccuee thousand, $2 per thousand, collect. J. A. Turner & 


or amount counts as a word. We Company, Alma, Ga. 





Sweet eo plants, Nancy Hall or Porto Rico: 





























Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Edition— Circulation—jStates Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.25; postpaid. 5,000 or over, $1.75 

State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. i 000 Mie Cig Be Ch, GRE Vio 0 occ es 8 cents per word per 5 natant by express. April or May delivery. 
what editions you Mississippi sn ° 000 Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky..| 8 cents per word Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 

wish to use. ———-™ 100, 000 patent “a? ee —— SS ee Porto — —_ ae Lage ous. Bona 

ur editions ; 5 eat pe thousand, delivered by mail, cash with order. Satis- 

All four editions. 475.000 Whole South............... 27 cents per word _ | Five thousand dushels bedded. 


faction guaranteed. 
Bullard Brothers Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 





Genuine Improved and certifie! Porto Rican Potato 
plants now ready; $2.25 thousand; five thousand $10; 
delivered. Cash with order. Special price large or- 
ders. Best Plant Farms, Rt. 4, Baxley, Ga. 








‘FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT _ 
GEORGIA 


Southwest Georgia. Sure Chamber of Commerce, 
Cairo, Ga. 











MARYLAND 
“Our Own Home Country, the Land Where . Profits 
and Pleasure Are Partners,’’ illustrated book issued 
by 21 associated banks, assets 16 millions, free. Ad- 
dress Eastern Shore Trust Co., Cambridge, Maryland. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Farms.—-In the Blue Grass section north- 
ern Piedmont Virginia. Write for register, describ- 
ing bargain properties. Jos. M. Samuels, Realtor, 
Orange, Va 








For Sale.—Dairy farm, 303 acres; barn for 60 head. 
Dwelling No. 1, six rooms and bath; dwelling No. 2, 


six rooms, all necessary outbuildings. ae bargain 
$15,000. Write for catalogue. Write M. D. Cowherd, 
Jr., Agent, Cordonsville, Va. 








re PLANTS 


CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO _ 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, 
postpaid, A. c. Holland, Falcon, N. 

‘Tomato and Pepper plants: 100, 50e; 500, $2, ‘post - 
paid. Eureka Farms, Claremont, N. 

Cabbage and Onion plants, postpaid: 500. $1; 1,000, 
$1.50. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cabbage plants, $2 


thousand, you pay postage. ns, Wausau, 
Fiorida 

















Porto Rican and Nancy Hall Potato plants: $2.25, 





1.000. Tomatoes: $1.25, 1,000; postpaid. R, Chan- 
clor, Seville, Ga. 
Cod “Plants, not promises.’’ yage, Onion, 


Tomato: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 
ton Co., Valdosta, Ga.’ 
Cabbage plants: 100, 30¢; 300, 75c; 500 
$1.50, postpaid. By express: 1,000, $1.25. 
Pegram, Raleigh, N. C, 
Millions 


Potato: ? 1,000. Sex- 









$1; 1,000, 
W. BR 





Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants; open 





field grown; $1, 1,000. Plant circular free. Clark 

Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Early Triumph, Southern Queen, Nancy Hall, Porto 
prepaid. 


Rico, and Tomato plants $2.50, 1,000; 
J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 


PLANTS, LARGE OPEN FIELD GROWN 
Leading varieties. Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Col- 
lards 75c; Tomato $1; Porto Rico Potato 
$1.75; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25. Good 
plants, prompt shipment. Quitman Potato 
Co., Quitman, 


Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, The; 
$1.50, postpaid. Satisfaction 
Plant Co., Raleigh, N. 


Potato plants: $1.95, 1,000; 5,000 lots $1.65. To 
matoes $1; Pepper $2. Ship in three days or return 
money. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, standard 
20c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. 
1,000 Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 


C.o.d Leading varieties Tomato, 
jons: 500, 60c¢; 1,000 
1,000, $2. E. W. 

Certified Potato plants: 1,000 postpaid $2: 
$17.50 express collect, 
postpaid. 









500, $1: 1,000, 
guaranteed. Raleigh 


varieties 100, 
Expressed: $1.25, 
Cabbage and ‘On- 
4 Sweet Pepper: 100, 35c; 
Lampkin, Thomasville, Ga. 
10,000, 
Tomato plants: 1,000, $1.50 
Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala. 


PLANTS—LEADING VARIETIES 
Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000; Collard $1.00; Tomato 
$1.00; Bell Pepper $1. 50; Onion $1. 25; Porto 
Rico Potato $2.00. 

V. W. WILLIAMS 
Franklin, Va. 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 per 
1,000, postage collect. Acme, Jewel and Stone To- 














mato plants, 400 for $1, postpaid. J. B. Cowart, 
Reidsville, Ga. 
Leading varieties Cabbage, Tomato 


plants: 100, 30c¢: 500, 70« 
Potato plants: 1,000, $2; all postpaid. 
Lewiston, Ga. 


Porto Rico 
Lewiston Farm, 


Collard and 
1,000, $ 





Millions Porto Rican Potato plants. 
$1.35; 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $12. Express collect: 1,000, 
$2. 25 10,000, $20. Tomatoes, postpaid: 200, 50c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express: $1 1,0 Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Conger Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Tomato Plants Now Ready.—-Bonny Best, Matchless, 
Greater Baltimore, ete.: 500, & 50; 1,006, $2.50, post- 
paid. Expressed collect, $1.5 thousand. Inspected 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.75 thousand, postpaid. 
Expressed, $2 thousand. Good delivery and satisfac- 


Postpaid: 500, 











tion guaranteed. Old Dominion Plant Co., Waycross, 
Georgia. 
GENUINE PORTO RICO 
Potato plants; millions to offer. $2.00 per 


thousand; over 5,000 at $1.75. First class 
plants, full count, prompt shipment abso- 
jutely guaranteed. Cabbage and Tomato 
plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 3,000 at 
75c. We are reliable; have your banker 
look us up. 
AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 
Alma, Georgia 





Transplanted Tomato plants; June Pink: 100, $1.50; 
1,000, $10. Bed plants, June Pink, 

Stone Beefsteak, Brimmer: 100, 40c: 1,000, $2.50 
Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $2.50. 
Pimento, Rell, Chinese Giants and Hot: 100, 50c; 
1,000, $3.50; prepaed prices. Shepherd’s Plant Farm, 
China Grove, N, 





Fine spring grown Cabbage plants Teady. 
hagen, Wakefields, Succession: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid, Expressed collect: 5,000 $5 
Tomato plants ready. 100, T5e; 500, $2; 1,000, 

Pr 


“a Ce ‘open- 


postpaid. Expressed: 10,000, $15. ‘orto Rico Po 
tato plants, housand, postpaid. Expressed: 16,000, 
25. pt oe satisfaction guaranteed. J. P. 
Council! Co., Franklin, Va. 





Genuine Improved Purple and Yellow Skin Porto 
Rican Potato plants: $2 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.75 per 
00, $2. 1,000; April delivery. Government inspected, chemic- 
Thomasville aily treated. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Leading varieties of Pepper, Tomato —— a 
Potatoes, postpaid: 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,0 

Collect, $2 per 1,000; mixed as wanted. 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 








= " : , : “ Porto Rico Potato plants, state inspected, dipped; 
Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—For immediate shipment. fy}} count and strong plants; f.o.b. Baxley: 1,000 to 
Potato plants, genuine, treated and inspected Porto Rico, 5 900, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 10,000, $1.75 per 1,000. 
Parly Triumph, Big Stem Jersey, Jersey Sweet andPump- Yjarger quantitiés write for prices. Cash with order. 
kin Yam: $2 per 1,000. Tomato plants; June Pink, Bon- Baxiey Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 
ny Best, Florida Special, Stone and Greater Baltimore; 

Sweet Potato Plants.—‘‘Buy the best.’ Nancy Hall, 


100, 50c¢; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Pepper plants: Ruby 

King, Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, Pimento and Long Southern Queen, Porto Rico, grown from hand picked, 

Cayenne: 50, 50c; 100, 75c;. 500, $2; 1,000, $3. Black treated seed, free from disease. Satisfaction guaran- 

Reauty Eggplants same price as peppers. Onion, teed. Postpaid: 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50; expressed: 

Cabbage and Beet plants, $1 per 1,000. We ship first 1,000, $3.25. Russell Plant Co., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Porto Rico Potato plants, highest quality. Order 


class plants only, make prompt shipment, and do not 
substitute. Pay little more and get just what you now, insure getting early delivery when wanted. Guar- 
antee satisfaction, Price: $2.25 thousand delivered 


want and what you need. Schroer Plant Farms, Val- 
dosta, Ga. parcel post; $1.75 thousand express not prepaid, five 

thousand lots or more; cash with order. Paxley 
Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Potato Plants.—Hope to begin shipping on or about 
May Ist. Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Eastern Yam, 
Over fifty leading varieties. Surprise col- Haiti, Early Triumph, Japanese Yain, Georgia Buck, 
Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. and old time Spanish, $3 per thousand, parcel post 
prepaid. All potatoes treated against scab and rot. 
Cash with all orders. *. C. Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 











FLOWERS 
Chrysanthemum plants, 75« ae 
D. W. Whitehurst, Beaufort, N 


Dahlias. 
lection, $1. 








Wo dozen. Mrs. 





Twenty four beautiful flowering Cannas, “twelve va- 





rieties, dollar pe Catalog. William Jordan, 

Saldwin Park, Calif. Sweet Potato Plants.—We now have four of the 

= = aes best varieties. pied Hall, Long Vine Porto Rican: 
Large, gorgeous types Chrysanthemum plants, as- 100, 75c; 300, $1.2 


500, $1.60; 1,000, $3; 5,000, 
$14.50; 10,000, $27. 50: 26,000, $50. Big Stem Jersey 
and Bunch Porto Rican, two new and fine potatoes: 
100, $1 0, 


sorted, 60e dozen Mrs. Carl Langley, Rt. 5, Green- 
ville, North _Carolina, 











The Progressive Farmer 


Early Speckled, recleaned, Seed Velvets; bushe} 
i’ 60; two bushels $3. Satisfaction or money back, 
. H, Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


100-Day Velvet 
beans. 
Ww, - 





Beans.—Make lots of vines ang 
Best running beans grown. $1.50 per bushel, 
Wilson, Davisboro, Ga. 


New crop Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth Brown 
Haberlandt 38 and Biloxi Soybeans. Write J EK. 
Parker & Co., New Bern, N. C. 








Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.35 bushel, f.0.b. 
shipping point, cash_with order; in two-bushel bags. 
Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala. 


Choice Seed Velvet Beans, Otootan, Mammoth Ye!- 








low and Laredo Soybeans. Write us for prices, 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
Sound, recleaned, graded Mung Beans; 4 pounds 


plants acre, $1 delivered; 100 pounds $14, collect. 
Laredos $3 bushel. Diamond Hill Farm, Level Land, 
8. C. 





Early Speckled, Osceola and Bunch Velvet Beans 
All varieties Peas and Soybeans, Runner and Spanish 
Peanuts. Potato plants. H. M. Franklin, Tennille 
Georgia. ; 





CANE 


Recleaned Early Red Top $1.35; Early Amber $1.86; 
all per bushel, 3 bushel bags; 25 bag lots 5c bushel 
less. Check with order less 2%. Lewis Seed Co., 
Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. 


CORN 


Indian Chief, best yellow corn; per peck, 
$1.25; per bushel f.o.b., $3. 
N. C. 











prepaid, 
John W. Kiker, Polkton, 





“LATHAMS A bi 


two ear white corn. 
DOUBLE” Has 


ad 24 years breeding, 


Seed Corn Only field selected seed sold. 
Price $3.75 Why not plant the best? 
bushel Supply limited. 


F. P. LATHAM 
Belhaven, N. C. 





Biggs Corn.—Record 180 bushels; 82 bushels up- 
land acre, dry season; drouth resistant; 2 to 7 ears, 
medium stalk. Peck $1; bushel $3; 2 bushels $5. 
Jas. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. 


3uchanan’s Selected Paymaster Corn.—Best red cob 
white corn known. Peck $1.50, postpaid. Buchanan’s 
Yellow Prolific, Southern grown; peck $1.50, postpaid. 
Quantity price free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, — Tenn. 


Marett’s Pedigreed Douthit two-ear corn. This va- 
tiety holds highest five-year average yield. Per peck 
$1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 per bushel. 
We sell out before seasun is over. Marett Farm 
Seed Company, Westminster, 8S. C. 











Gladiolus bulbs, large flowering, mixed, 40c dozen; , oe 1.75; 50 $2.50; 1,000, $4.50; 5,000, 
$3 per 100. Dahlia bulbs, mixed, $1 dozen. Jess $18.50; 10,000, a: . re. oe. : All ——7 Fag Mong 
Roberts, Box 787, Biltmore, N. C. or express paic enc or folder on potato 

— = — J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, Judsonia, Ark. 

Shasta Daisy, Pansy, Phlox, Petunia,, Sweet Wil- 


Cabbage 


liam and Chrysanthemum plants, 50 for $1. 
Varina Plant Co., 


plants, $1 per thousand; postpaid 
Varina, N. C 


STRAWBERRY 


Evergr een Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. —Klondyke Straw- 
berry plants: 1,000, $3. Lady Thompson: 100 
Porto Rico Potatoes: 1,000, $2. 


TOMATOES 


3est early varieties Tomato plants: 300, $1, post- 
paid. FPloyd Arndt, Catawba, N. C. 


Tomato plants, le ading varieties: 1,000, $1.50, post- 
paid. 5,000, $5, not postpaid. Large, strong plants 


shipped at once. Bonnie Plant Co., 
Ala. 








POTATOES 
Potato Plants.—Write for dealer proposition. 
Watts, Baxley, Ga e 
Potato plants, leading varieties: $2.25, 1,000, post- 
paid Moyd Arndt, Catawba, N. C. 
Inspected Porto Rican 
5,000 or more $1.75. D 








R. L. 














Potato plants: 
Moore, Pitts, 


1,000, $2; 
Ga, 





Union Springs, 








1,000; postpaid. O. D. Murray, Claremont, N. c Tomato plants, June Pink, John Baer, Stone, Liv- 


ingston Globe and Greater Baltimore: 100, 50c; 300, 
$1; 5 $1.50; 1,000, $2.25, postpaid; 5,000 or over, 
$1.50 per 1,000, by express. April or May delivery. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Pla. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, 


Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes, 60 cents bushel; 
10 bushels $5. Express collect. T. L. Smith, Gleason, 
Tenn, 








Porto Rico Potato plants: prompt shipments: $2.25 
thousand, postpaid. Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 
8S. C. 











Trees.—-Salesmen 


wanted. 
Concord, Ga, vd 


Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, 
$1.50 


inspected, 
treated: $1.65 per 1,000; over 5,000, — ee 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 


Willard, Baxley, Ga, 
: pices ri —— . Best varieties. Prices Tight. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Treated Porto Rican plants. Prices f.o.b.: $2, 1,000; cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


5.000, $1.75 thousand; 10,000 or more, $1.50 thousand. yeti e 
J. M. Boatright, Mershon, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.75 per 
government inspected and prompt shipment. 
Keonomy Plant arm, 3 y, Ga 

















Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet; evergreen, bushy. 

mowsens: One year $2; two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100, 

Wri delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, S. C 


























enuine Porto Rico, guaran- 
$8.65; 10,000, $16.75. South- 
Baxley, Ga. 


Plants, not promises. 
teed, $2 thousand; 5,000, 


eastern Plant Farm, 


SEEDS 


Inspected Porto Mame’ Potato plants: prompt ship- WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us 
ment. *%, 1,000; $2, 5,000 and over; cash with that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
order L L lane yn, West Green, Ga. Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 











Wilson’s certified Bunch Porto Rico Potato plants, 
$3 per 1,000, 1 Wil $2.75 ere ee. Cash tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
with orde Be. Wo. ilson, Gadsden, Ala. believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 

“Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2.25 our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
per thousand f.o.b., cash with order. Strong plants are not Hable for losses due to substitution of 

















and fair count. Douglas Plant Co., Alma, Ga. Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 
Choice “Porto Rico Potato plants. “Prompt delivery. 
Millions ready $2.50 per thousand. Sapsetncteen 


BEANS 


“Soybeans. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 


Soybean receivers and shippers. Write City Hay & 
Norfolk, Va. 


Plant Co., Alma, 

Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April and May 
delivery, $1.75 thousand; ten thousand or more, $1.60. 
Government inspected. J. I. Hughes, Rockingham, Ga 

Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga.—Improved Porto Rico, 
Nancy Hall and Karly Triumph Potato plants: $2 per 


guaranteed. Deen Bros. 




















Reclea ned, sound ae Beans, $6 per bushel. Clyde 
McGoldrick, Rutledge, Tenn, 


COTTON 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C 


Coker’s Pedigreed Cleveland cotton seed, first year 
from Coker, 85c bushel up. Jasper Fletcher & Son, 
McColl, S. C. 


For Saile.—Heavy Fruiter and Cleveland Big Boll 
cotton. seed; purebred, recleaned and grade. Write 
for circular. $1.10 bushel. John Paul Lucas, Box 
1359, Charlotte, N. C. 


Improved Half and MHalf.—Averaged 820 pounds 
lint to acre on entire farm. LEarliest, opens wide, 
easily picked. Also Mexican Bog Boll, bushel 95e. 
N. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 

Kekchi.—Remarkable improved cotton. 
fruiter; very productive; 

















Early, rapid 
matures early; big bolls; 
storm-proof; easily picked. Extra fine quality lint, 
1% inches; 33 to 35%. Supply very limited. Gallon 
$1 postpaid; bushel $4.80; 100 pounds $14.50 f.o.b. 
Davidson, Breeder, Jonestown, Miss. 





Buchanan’s Improved Half and Half cotton, grown 
in Tennessee along northern edge Cotton Belt, matures 


fifteen days earlier than cotton grown South; produces 
more dollars to acre than any cotton grown. 20 years 
reputation as seedsman back of these seed. 3uchan- 


an’s Seed, Memphis, Tenn. 





=. oe WAnTAN ASSES SEED FARMS, 
INCORPORATED 

Offer our famous and genuine WANNA- 
MAKER PEDIGREED COTTON SEED, 
developed from Cleveland after 19 years of 
experience, endeavor and breeding. No. 
from 1921 breeding field, No. 19 from 1920 
breeding field. Senior organizer first seed 
business 1907; owns and lives on original 
seed farm (not in town) and gives personal 
attention to all details. Pioneer in Wanna- 
maker seed. hat a man sells is judged 
by the character of the man behind the 
business.” Fac-simile name on each sack 
guarantees seed to be genuine. ; 

Wannamaker Marlboro Corn Seed, white 
grain and cob. Bred for some years. Best 
corn for South. Beans and Peas. [Illus- 
trated catalogue on request 
T. M. WANNAMAKER SEED FARMS, 

INCORPORATED 
Originators and Breeders 
St. Matthews, S. C. 





Box 66, 





1,000; five thousand or more, $1.75. Prompt service. 





Laredo Soybeans, recleaned; write for prices. John 





Porto Rico Potato plants ready for shipment: $2, Hofmeyer, Williamsburg, Va . 
1,000; 5,000 up: $1.75, 1,000; cash with order. Prompt ~ a 
shipment guaranteed. Williams Bros. Plant Farms i —Mammoth Yellow ee 50; Biloxi $2. Write 
Baxley, Ga. J, ©, Williams, Rose Hill, N. 








Soybeans.—Biloxis $1.75; 
Perrion Harris, Ransomville, 


Ninety-Day Velvet Beans in 2% bushel bags at $3.50 
per bag. T. K. Chance, Alexander, Ga. 


$1.35 bushel. 


State inspected Porto Rico Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 
10,000 over, $1.75 1,000. Satisfaction naranteed. 
Dealers get our prices. Morris & Dunn lant Co., 
Pine Grove, Ga. 


Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, 


Mammoth Yellows $1.50. 
N. C. 








gove rnment 


Quick 











Ss p 
inspected, $2 thousand; five thousand or more, $1 ae a, YB RW1A4. Ga. 
thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. Boatright, - - 
Rockingham, Ga. Four thousand bushels choice stock Early Speckle 
Certified pore Rico Potato plants: $2.50 thousand; Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 
5,000, $2.25 0,000 or over, $2. Prompt shipment Herman Soybeans, as prolific as Mammoth Yel- 
Guaranteed ‘count and plants that satisfy. M. W. low, 3 weeks are: $2 per bushel. L. L. Draughon, 


Deen, Alma, Ga. Whitakers, 


Home grown and guaranteed pure, sound and true 
ze, 000 and over, $2.50 to name. Otootans $2.60; Mammoth Yellow $1.60; 





Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, state inspected, 
postpaid: 1,000, $3; expressed, 

















thousand. Immediate 3s) Write for prices Biloxi $1.85; f.o.b. Washington or Elizabeth, N. C. 

Fiower, Tomato and Pepper - a Crowell’s Plant Send check with order; less than 10 bushels, 15 cents 

Farm, Concord, N. C, added. C. B. Williams & Sons, Fairfield, N. C. 
There are many bargains advertised writing the advertiser in our paper 


for you in this issue. Look through say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
our classified columns for them. They Progressive Farmer which guarantees 
are arranged and classified so that it the reliability of all advertising it 
will be easy for you to locate what carries.” 

you want. Tell the advertiser whether you want 
In placing an order with our adver- your goods shipped by express, parcel 
tisers remember that each ad is guar- post or by freight. This will save a 
anteed to be as represented. We want possible misunderstanding. 

you to know this as it will increase If you want to buy or sell anything, 
your confidence in the advertiser. In write us for information. 








The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
RALEIGH, N. C. 








Seed Farm, Not a Seed Company.—Piedmont 
Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 1 to 9 bush- 
els, $1.75 per bushel; 10 to 49, $1.65; 50 or more, 
$1.50. Won world’s record for largest authentic yield 
ever produced (30 bales on 10 acres). Easy picked. 

Ss to boll; 9 to 11 seed to lock. Brings 2 tos 
cents more per pound. Pedigreed 2-eared corn, $3.50 
per bushel; $1 per peck. Descriptive pamphlet sent on 
roquen Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, Commerce, 
Ga. J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. 


Podigreed Cotton Seed.—Cleveland Big Boll, Mexi- 
can Big Bol. In the present farm program it is of 
utmost importance to make our next cotton crop as 
cheap as possible and our yields per acre as large 
as possible, therefore it is of greater importance than 
ever before to plant certified seed of. a proven stan- 
dard variety. How much are you losing by planting 
an inferior variety? 1 to 10 bushels, $1.25 per bushel; 
10 to 50 bushels, $1.15 per bushel; 50 bushels or more, 
$1 per bushel. All prices f.0.b. Edgecombe See 
Breeders’ Assn., Tarboro, N. C. 











Famous Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. 
New, improved, pedigreed strains numbers 19 and “0. 
bred and grown by ‘“‘The Ogeneies and Breeder,” 
w. . Wannamaker. FE bag shipped carries his 
signature; otherwise, not genuine. Recleaned and re- 
ginned. Also Wannamaker’s Big Boll Dixie Trimet. 
the best wilt resistant cotton seed grown. Write for 
illustrated catalog containing detailed and vainable 
information about these seed, guarantee, and exce? 
tionally close small lot and carload prices. Repre- 
sentatives wanted each county. The Wannamaker- 
Cleveland Seed Farms, Saint Matthews, 5S. . 


Mexican Big Ball pedigreed cotton seed, direct from 
breeder and grower—where no other cotton is growD 
or ginned. We use the plant-to-row method for 
selecting our breeding plots, by an expert breeder. 
Three years ago we sold parties in Mexico a carl 
of these seed—last year we sold the same parties 
another carload. This shows what they think of our 
seed. They made the high dollar per acre for them. 
This same type by test makes it for us, and they of 
make it for you. As we have a large aK 
good seed for sale, we have put the price low to 50 
bushels, $1.25; 50 bushels and up, $1. B. F. Shelton 
& Sons, Speed, N. C. 











—— 
Sudan Grass seed, 7e pound; bags free. John Goet& 
Fowler, Ind. 
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23, 1927 


LESPEDEZA 
gg 1926 Lespedeza eeed, $2. 





A. J. Waits, 





Choice "538 Lespedeza seed, $1.50 bushel. Bed Oak 
Farm, Covington, Tenn, 
—— 


$1.75 BUSHEL 100 POUNDS $7 


LESPEDEZA SEED 
Pan-caught. New crop, recleaned, stan- 
dardized, free of coco, Johnson and other 
undesirable seeds. $1.75 per bushel; $7.00, 
300 pounds,-f.o.b. shipping station. Order 
direct from this ad. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Plant now to May 15th. 


LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION, INC. 
Calhoun City, Miss. 
#0 POUNDS $7 $1.75 BUSHEL 











PEANUTS 


Peanuts.—North Carolina Runner variety. Farm- 
as’ stock good seed, 96 pound bags, $6.56. Velvet Beans, 
Barly Speckled, 90-Day variety, two-bushel bags $3. 
Sugar Cane Syrup, best grade, in 35-gallon barrels, 
$2. Cotton seed, Cook’s 307-6 Wilt-Resisting va- 
a. 100 —, bags. $3. All fob shipping points and 








with Goff Mercantile Company (Inc. 
$59, 9.000), Be an Ala. 
PEAS 





oe Peas for Sale. Write P. RB. Camp, Frank- 
tin, Va 





For Sale.—Ficld Peas, Soybeans and Velvet Beans. 
y. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


“Peas, leading varieties, highest quality, 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. 


All varieties Field Pom. Waite for seed price List. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


200 bushels sound Peas for sale, $1.55 bushel f.o.b. 
e. J. G. Breazeale, Westminster, S. C. 


awd Mixed Peas, 
ikesboro, N. C. B. 





cheap. J. E. 











Whippoorwill 
osth Wi 


ts ?-— iy 90 per bushel, 
2. f E. 
, C. 


reer, Boomer, 





Genuine Catawba County Whippoorwills. Clays, etc., 
Be: Mung Beans $4. Catawba Seed Store, Hickory, 
N. C. 





Peas.—Best quality. Brabham $2 bushel; 
Clays $1.70; Mixed $1.60. J. H. Palmer, 
Georgia. 


Stock Peas. —Whippoorwills, "Clays, Brabham, $1.80: 


Irons $2; 
Tennille, 











STRONG, HARDY CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorns. The kind 
you love to feed because they GROW. 
What is more interesting and profitable to 
have around than a bunch of REAL chicks 
soon to become real egg MACHINES? 
Write today for beautiful illustrated cir- 
cular and low prices. Valley View Poul- 





try Farm, Box 202, Harrisonburg, Va. 
3aby Chicks.—RKocks, Reds, White Leghorns. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Edgecombe Hatchery, Tarboro, 


N. C., and Columbia, 8S. 





Certified Chicks.—Leghorns 10c; heavy mixed 1@c; 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, llc; Wyandottes, Minorcas, 12c, 
Continental Hatchery, York, Pa. 


DENSMORE TANCRED CHICKS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Our trapnest records up to 293 eggs year- 
ly. Real layers backed by bonafide high 
records, not claims. An investment that 
puts you in a poultry business paying 
worth while profits. Our prices within 
reach of all. Chick prices reduced afte: 








May 1. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry 

Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $8.80 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 


Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


~ Eiverlay Brown Leghorn Baby Chicks.—From selected 
hens, with males from Tormohlen’s ‘‘special mating.” 
T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va. 


Chicks.—From blue ribbon Silver a Wyandottes, 














$16 hundred. Barred Rocks, Red $12; postpaid. 
Bartlett Poultry Farm, Bartlett, N. "¢. 
Wednesday in May. Rocks or 


Baby chicks each 

8, aU Ream strain White Leghorns, 130 
each. Hill Lumberton, N. C. 

Carolina Chicks.—Five varieties, from flocks inspect- 
ed and blood tested by the state of North Carolina. 
Asheville Hatchery, Box H, Asheville. N. C. 


Crest Farm, 








MADE-IN-CAROLINA CHICKS 


Superior Quality Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred Rocks, Golden Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, Large fine 


$16.00. 
White Leghorns $15.00. 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM . HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. 




















Mixed $1.60; the kind for sowing. K. C. Byars, 
Windsor, S. C. F 
- $10 Chicks.—Purebred White Leghorn, Sheppard 

Mixel Peas, one ninety; Whippoorwills, New Eras, Anconas; May and June, $10 per 100. Barred Rocks 
Cavs, nt, Brabhams, a dollars. D. W. Alex- $12. Write Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 

. SS Purebred Barred Rocks, Reds, English White Leg- 
Peas.—Sound, pure, and pretty; Red Rippers, horns: 100, $10; May $9; June $8.50. Heavy mixed, 
Gays, New Eras and Whippoorwills, $2 per bushel; $9; mixed $8. Prepaid, 100% live delivery. Ozark 
cash with order. River Bend Farms, Stanfield, N. C. Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 
ies ar ae = Field Peas, suitable for 

ting, a per bushel, f.o.b. Wilmington. Samuel y 
Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. C. TANCRED LEGHORN CHICKS 
Tron and Brabham Mixed Peas, $1.75; Improved Reduced price for May delivery. High 
New Eras, $1.85; ordinary mixed, $1.60. "All sound quality bred-to-lay stock that will please 
new crop. Farmers Exchange & Seed Co., Johnston, you. 5 
8. C. 3,000 April hatched pullets for sale. 
Whippoorwills, Blacks, Reds, Eras, Clays, $1.95; Write for prices on chicks, pullets and 
Brabhams and Irons, $2.25; Laredos $2.70; Biloxis extra fine cockerels. 

45; ‘lve 50s ‘4. 5 
4 ——— Fe vaeets $1.50; Mungs $6 PARK HATCHERY 

Harrisonburg, Va. 
POTATOES 





PORTO —, SWEET POTATO 
D 


Don’t buy plants, raise them. From vine 
grown, treated seed, 400 bushels to the 
acre. We specialize in Porto Ricos only. 
$1.50 per bushel, cash with order. 


CARTERET GROWERS, INC. 
Beaufort, N. C. 





Low Booking Terms.—Super-Test accredited chicks. 
All kinds. Our low prices and good service gets the 
orders. Three color catalog free, Missouri State 
Hatchery, Dept. 719, Butler, Mo. 


Ferris 265-300 egg strain White Leghorn chicks for 
May delivery: 25, $3; 50, $5.50; 100, $10; 1,000, 
$98.50; delivered, prepaid. Live delivery euaranteed. 


Book _your order now. W. A, Todd, Aulander, N. 


Chicks. —C ertified Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, from state 
inspected, blood tested flocks, All chicks shipped un- 
der official state label, which is your guarantee of 
genuine certified chicks. Price to sell. Suffolk 
Chick Hatchery, Suffolk, Va. 














MISCELLANEOUS SEED 











Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. Scari- 
weet Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

COWPEAS SOYBEANS 


VELVET BEANS COTTON SEED 


Choice South Carolina stock at money sav- 
ing prices: 


Otootan Soybeans ....0.cccecscccccccccs $300 


Biloxi Soybeans ........ aeainaeaaaasanae $2.00 
Mammoth Yellow Soybeans ........... $1.75 
Laredo Soybeans ....... aan sdemeuee $2.75 
9-Day Velvets ........... 


Seana aan aaren $1.75 
Eee OS errr 
aed ay EE cs sicetekans ches 
%% pure Clays ...... bewdawans ae kha 
7% pure Brabhams 
Eghtning crease, Cotton Seed ... 
Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed 
~~ Senge Wilt- sania Cotton 





A ARP Re ka aS a eS oes MS 
Douthit’s Prolific Seed Corn ...... 75 
Lowman Yellow Seed Corn..........++: 2.25 


All selected for planting. 


Special 100 bushel prices upon request. 
Checks with order. 


SHULER & SMOAK 
Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 


Recleaned enaion Velvet Beans $1.50; one bushel 

4 -15. Bunch Velvet $5; Brabham Peag $2.25; Iron 
Mixed Whippoorwills $1.80. First class stock. 
Ce., Richland, Ga. 

eee 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Peemless Dark Brown Leghorn baby chicks. G. P. 
Neat-our, Petersburg. Va. 


Rhede Island Red chicks, 
Redview Farm Hatchery, 




















$15 per 100, delivered. 
Springs, N. 





oe ad and June chicks, Leghorns. 
uttz’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery, 
P Chicks, — 
Tyers : ’ 
Sv" olk <i rom 
Chicks, $15 per 
est trapnested 
Farm, Shiloh, 


Sees eee Se 
ays Sa action guarant . eo 
| Pouitry Farm, Goid Hill, N. C. 


$3.50 per 100. 
Salisbury. N. C. 


. Leghorns, Anconas, mixed 
Prompt delivery. Pinner & Co., 








hundred; White Leghorns. very 
ag half price. Toxey’s Poultry 





Leghorns, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, from closely supervised flocks, our 
specialty. One hundred per cent live delivery guar- 
anteed. To insure delivery, we advise placing orders 
now. Halifax Hatchery, South Boston, Va. 


Chick prices reduced after May first. State super- 
vised and blood tested stock; Barred and White Rocks, 
Tompkins’ Reds, English Leghorns, Anconas; month 
old chicks; ten weeks pullets and cockerels; mature 
stock, Write for new price list. Wilkes Hatchery, 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 








BABY CHICK BARGAINS 


All from blood tested flocks. 
prices for immediate shipment. 

White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns and 
Anconas: 100, $12.00; 500, $55.00. 

Rocks, Reds, etc.: 100, $15.00; 500, $72.50. 

Hatch each Thursday. Highest quality 
guaranteed. 


Reduced 


OIL BROODERS 
at wholesale prices. Write for valuable 
free catalog. 
MAXWELL-HEITZ HATCHERY, Inc. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
Under State Supervision 





Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing, and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 
White Leghorns was founded. They originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 365 
days. Chicks from these large lop eomb breeders, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 
ers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Giants, and broiler 
chicks also. One million chicks for 1927. ousands 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write 
for new low prices, literature, certificate of guarantee 
and pictures. 40 years experience, Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Vitality Chicks.—State accredited Rocks, Reds, Wy- 
andottes, Orpingtons, 12c; Leghorns, 10c. Free book 
App'eton City Hatchery, Appleten City, Mo. 


3arred Rock and Rhode Island Red baby chicks; 
delivery first week in May, $12 per 100; White Leg- 
horns, "~ per 100. Catawba Creamery Cov., Hick- 
ory, 


Biddies.—Excellent purebreds; Rhode Island Reds, 
Buif Orpingtons, Barred Rocks, $14 hundred, White 
and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $12; Wyandottes, White 
Recks, $16. Add 2c chick less than hundred. Orders 
filled week received. Prepaid; delivery guaranteed. 
Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, Ss. 5. 


Kwaliteed Baby Chicks. —Racks, ~ Reds, Leghorns, 
from breeders culled and blood tested two years for 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Division of Markets 
of the State Department of Agriculture. Order now. 
Catalog and price list free. llarrisonburg Hatchery, 
Ine., 210 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va, 








Real Baby Chick Bargains.—Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas. Every breeder 
purebred and individually inspected and selected for 
health and high egg production. Write for catalog, 
stating variety and number you desire. Massanutten 
Farms Hatchery, Pox 3331, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Big, Strong, Healthy Baby Chicks.—Brewn, Buff 
and White Leghorns; Barred and White Rocks: An- 
conas and Rhode Island Reds; from modern hatch- 
ery, successfully operated twelve years. High quality, 
reasonable prices. Write for free catalog and price 
list Portland Hatchery, 540 West Walnut Street, 
Portland, Indiana, 


ANDALUSIANS 


Rose Comb Blue Andalusian eggs: 15, $1.75; 4 
Mrs. J. C. Craddock, Crewe, Va. 














(25) 515 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Barred Rock males and hatching eggs from pedigreed, 
trapnested stock. Males $5 to $10; eggs: $2, $5 per 
fifteen. Rockwood Farm, Rt. 7, Richmond, ve 


~ ‘Aristocrat’ Barred Rocks in their purity (direct 

from Holterman’s best pens); both dark and light 

strains, Kggs for sale. A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. N. C. 
WHITE ROCKS 


Hatching eggs, baby chicks. Chetwynd Park Place, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Owens Single Comb Reds, birds 
Farms; sitting $2. J.C - Clendenin, 


Purebred Rhode Is! and Red e gags, 
from Owens. Price 
™ ance, S. C. 











direct from Owen 
Elmwood, N, C. 
from stock direct 

$3 per sitting. 5S. FE Shuler, 








We are selling our beautiful Red chicks very cheap. 
Write for low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. 
ed by grandson of a 306-egg hen. $2 
Willis, Gastonia, N. C. 

Kwaliteed Rhode Island Red chicks from breeders 
culled and blood tested two years for bacillary white 
diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price 
list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patter- 
son Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


WYANDOTTES 


Silver Wyandottes. — tested. 
Kiker, Polkton, N. 


Martin’s best laying GR White Wyandottes, 





Pens head- 
per 15. G. G. 











Eggs $2.50. Viola 


























. direct. 30 egg: 2, < id. § side. sville, 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS Feeite. 30 eggs $ postpaid Sunnyside, Jonesville, 
Purebred Jersey Plack Giants. Eggs, $1.50 per 15, 
delivered parcel post. Mrs. Lela Gardner, Fayette, = on fieasigenntasacies carey 
Ala. ~ Guinea egas: 20, $1.25, prepaid. J. F. Punch, 
Prize winning Jersey Black Giants. Fifteen eggs $2; Newton. N.C. 
$10 hundred; chicks, $20 hundred. May 4th delivery. PEA FOWL 
Mrs. John B. Wright, Lattimore, N. C. 
; — a = — = = . Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
Jersey Black Giants, Pedrick’s heavy laying strain; 
Cockerels $5; baby chicks 25¢ each, delivered; 15 eggs TURKEYS 
95 > > ~) a] . 
$2.50 delivered. 4 J. R. MeNairy, Lenoir, N. Cc. Bronze turkey eggs, $6 per dozen. Mrs. J. W. 


LEGHORNS 
100 purebred Tancred White Leghorn 





pullets, 10 
Ss. RB. 





Hendricks, Pickens, 8. 


Bourbon. a turkey ‘exes, $6 dozen. 
Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N. C. 


"Narragansett, 











weeks old, price $1 each or $11 per dozen. 

Shuler, Vance, S. C. Hollands.—50_ pound tom, 20 pound hens; state 
For Sala—1,000 White Leghorn pullets, January winners. Mrs. Lee Chapman, Mayfield, Ky. 

hatch, $1_each; cockerels 85c each. Catawba Cream- Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs at $4 per 

ery Co., Hickory, N. C. dozen, postpaid. J. W. Poole, Rt. 1, Smithfield, N. C. 
265-304 egg strain Tom Barron S. C. White Leghorns. Pep Mammoth Bronze, Goldbank strain, turkey 


layers. Chicks: 
Pullets $1.25 


Large lopped comb type; excellent 
$13.50 per 100; $65 per 500; prepaid. 


Purebred S. C. Rhode Island Red 
$1.25 for 15. Mrs. W. Young, 


$6 per dozen. 
om Owen strain, 











each. Stokes Poultry Farm, Stokes, N. Hebron, Va 
10 WEEK OLD PULLETS TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 
White Leghorns Tight Brahma, Rhode Island Red eggs: 15, $1.50. 
MIDDLEBORO FARM Minnie Patterson, China Grove, Cc. 
Estab. 1915 White Pekin duck and White Wyandotte eggs: 15, 
Rt. 1, Box &, Hampton, Va. $1.50; 100, $8; delivered. John Shepherd, Rt. 4, 
cena Kae. Burlington, N. CG 





Kwaliteed Single Comb White Leghorn chicks from 
breeders culled and blood tested two years for bacil- 


lary white diarrhea by the state. Order now. Cata- 
log and price list free. Warrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 
200 Paterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 





Trail’s End strain of White Leghorns will produce 
for you just as many eggs as any other strain of White 
Leghorns in the world. This i¢ a true statement, not 
a false claim. Write us for low prices on chicks. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


English Leghorns, 





Pullets.— Barron strain 8-10-12 


weeks old, ready for shipment; also every week from 
now on, Well developed, raised on free range, all 
from blood tested flocks under supervision of North 


Pullets shipped 
Write for prices, advising how 
Beckwith-McAulay Poultry 


Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
on 48 hours approval. 
many you would want. 
Farm, Acme, N. C. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


Hatching eggs, Chetwynd Park Place, 
Salisbury, N. 








baby chicks. 





MINORCAS 











S.C. White Minorcas.—Breeding stock. Eggs: $2. 
15; $9, 100; chicks: $20, 100. W. E. Calohan, Rust. 
burg, Va. : 

ORPINGTONS 

Cook’s purebred Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs 
at $1.25 per 15. postpaid. J. W. Poole, Rt. 1, Smith- 
fleld, N. C. 





Buff Orpington eggs for hatching, from prize win- 
ning matings, Cook strain direct; open range grown 
and vigorous stock; $2 dollars, fifteen. Albert Dixen, 
Denniston, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 








Rocks. Reds, 
Catalog free. 


Exes.—Brahmas, Tangshan, Cochin, 
Wyandottes, $1.50 per 15, prepaid. 
M. H. Myers, Edom, Va. 


Pedigreed Bourbon Reds, Rhode 
White Indian Runners, Fox Hounds. 








Island Whites, 
Hatching eges, 




















baby chicks. Catalogue. Dogwood Farm, Mattoax, 
Virginia 
BERKSHIRES 
Big Prolific Berkshire pigs. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, 
N. 
Big type James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va Ros 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





Registered Durocs.—Service boars, open and bred 


gilts Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. 





AT THE INTERNATIONAL FOR FOUR 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS WE HAVE WON 
THE FIRST PLACE WITH OUR AGED 
HERD, HAVING A RECORD UNEXCEL- 
LED IN THE THREE ESSENTIALS OF 
GOOD HOGS—BREEDINESS, QUALITY 
AND FEEDING CAPACITY. CURLES 
NECK FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





ESSEX 
Full blood Essex pigs, bred gilta and service boars 
for sale. LL. M. Cooper, Autryville, LN. ee 








Our Barred Rock chicks are wonderful. 
our low prices. ‘Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
ville, Va. 


E. B. Thompson Single 
$1.25 per Ps Postpaid. J. W. Poole, Rt. 1, 
field, N. 


Write for 
Gordons- 








“Comb Barred Rock eggs at 
Smith- 














Bred ia White Rocks. 15 eggs $1.25; 30, $2: 
100, +6. ® Satisfaction guaranteed. L. M. Williams, 
Stokesdale, c 

Full blood Fishel strain White Rocks. Cockerels 
and hens, $2 each; eggs. $1.50 sitting. ney chicks 
186 each. LL M. Cooper, Autryville, N. C. 

Eggs for Sale.—-Thompson strain Barred Rocks; 
dark; prize winners. 15 eggs $2; 45, $3: 100, $9. 
April cockerels, $5 each. E. Norfleet, 


Holland, Va. 
Eges.—-Parks 200-egg strain Barred Plymouth Rocks. 








pougresd: direct; registered permit PC-47. 15 eggs 

= 30. $2.50; 100, $8. Postpaid. a ae 
mye Son, Gardner, Va. Res ee 

Park’s Barred Rock eggs, (permit PD-12). All pedi- 


greed stock. A pedigreed cock from a 228 egg hen 
direct from Parks heads the pen. $1.75 per 16 eggs. 
Write Holly Hill Farm. Bumpass, Va. 


Kwaliteed Barred Rock chicks from breeders culled 
-—_ blood Re two years for bacillary white diar- 
by the state. Order now. Catalog and price list 
Hatchery, Inc., 200 tterson 


free. Harrisonburg 
Street, t, Harrisonburg, Va. 


White Rocks. —Buy your chicks and eggs from the 
largest exclusive White Rock farm of Virginia. Breed- 
ers inspected and blood tested for bacillary white di- 
arrhea by the state. Order now. Circular and price 
Shenandoah Valley Poultry Farm, Bridge- 








o..4. ¢. 


Purebred Ohio Improved Chester piga. 
Bedford, Va. 





W. I. Owen, 





POLAND-CHINAS 

Piga and service boars. J. K. Ramsey, Bryant, Va. 

Registered Spotted Poland China hogs for gale at 
reasonable prices. Write Brookside Farm, Middletown, 
Virginia. 

Purebred Big Boned 
pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders. 
ford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 











Poland China and first cross 
Write Bed- 




















Registered Bull Calves, from best blood lines. 
Sunny Home Gaylord H. French, Prop., 
Draper, N. C 

GUERNSEYS 

For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write &. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Five months old registered Guernsey. ball: : price 
right. J. H. Sparks. Rt. 1, Advance, N 

Three extra good registered Guernsey a four 


months old, $160 each. Bargains in registered Guern- 
sey cows. James L. MeIntesh, Dovesville, 8. C. 
HOLSTEINS 


bred young Holstein bulls and heifers 
rices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 








Splendidly 
for sale. 





JERSEYS 
Jersey Offering.—Fresh springers and heifers priced 
to sell. Come do your own picking. Hickory Grove 
Farm, Conover, N. 








BEES 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 
*“BEES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT,” for you who want to begin 
“BETTER BEEKEEPING” for you who want to keep your bees better. 


Catalog for you who are 





LISTEN, MR. FARMER | 


Bees fit into farm program. Require no special 
ground, no expensive equipment. A little good 
care. Yon do not have to buy feed for them. 
Excellent returns. Let us tell you how to start 


he 


Tell as your occupation. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Box 552 West Side Sta., Medina, Ohio 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Registered Guernseys, Holsteins. Dry milk. 
Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
Ten weeks pigs, sixty to eighty pounds; excellent 
breeding; fifteen dollars. R. B. Holliday, Jamesville, 
N. C. 





Stone 





If you 








DOGS 


Fine fox hound puppies. 
Headland, Ala. 


Wanted.—Trained coon hounds; 
had. M. &. 





Write J. W., Buckner, 





best that can be 
Crawford. Tiger, Ga 





Six highly bred White ae —s— for . sale. 
Hollyhurst Collie Kennels, Louisa, Va. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
) 
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~~ MISCELLANEOUS 


Quality Maple Syrup, $2 gallon. 
Gladioli, 25 for 63 cents, postpaid. 
ele, Franklin, N. Y. 











mixed 
Tas- 


Splen endid 
Burton Van 





BAGS 


Bags Wanted, Bags.—Pay highest market price for 
good and mendable second hand bags, any quantity. 

















Write before shipping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES _ Ls 
~ Best and “cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Migs. 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
For Sale. — Walnut timber; two cars. G. A. Brown, 


Mt. Ulla 
Best Prien on Shingles. Everlasting CyPTESS and 
quality long leaf yellow pines. Get our prices Dan 
Shipp, Finleyson, Ga. 
FARM MACHINERY 


Green Pea Shellers.—Information 
Machine Works, Roseboro, N. C. 


Complete portable sawmill for sale; 
J. Dudley Woodard, N. Emporia, Va. 


HAY 


Hay, all varieties. Ask for delivered prices. 
Gates Company, Jackson, Mich. 


NUT CRACKER 


Cracker for all 











free. Bullerd 





almoet new. 











Harry 








Adjustable Nut nuts. Splite shell 














away from kernel, Price $7.50; special offer, $4 to 
June. Clark Nut Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

Cedar Chests.—Direct from factory _at clesale. 
Circular on request. Manufactured by BE. N. Wpudiai!!, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 

Best 10-cent Towel made, 10 Franklin Economy 
Towels delivered to you, all charges paid, for $1. 
Franklinville Store, Franklinville, N.C. Se-ets 

PATENTS 

Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 

Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Blidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

Patents.—Time counts in applying for patente. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch i 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘Ho 





to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form, 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 


ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 








ent Attorney, 77-L_ Security Bank Building (directly 

across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 
RADIO 

Radio.—RCA famous Radiola 20, complete with 

tubes, batteries, speaker, aerial; complete for $115. 

Nothing else to buy. Delivered free upon receipt of 

check or money order. Write for free catalogue. Get 


market reports, Broadway shows and church services 











in your own home. Rooney Co., 1451 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York City. 
ROOFING 

Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp rovfing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. C. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point. 
Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 


SYRUP . 
Pure Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup, $6 case, Celivered; 























2 cases $11. Absolutely first class. Dan Shipp, 
Finleyson, Ga. 
TOBACCO 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Homespun “ere —Guaranteed good flavor. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 1.75; Smoking, 5 pounds 75c; 


10, $1.25. Pay 3%. received. Farmers Union, 
field, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Best red leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.30; 
brown $2. Best smoking $1.20: mild $1. You pay 
postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tobacco Growere’ 
Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $240; tem pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 


May- 














either grade free. I appreciate business, guarantee 
satisfaction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 
D. Biggs. 
TREE KILLER 
Condensed, Bo-Ko, enough to kill auick over 100 
trees, $2. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Mise 








_WANT 7 TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 











“Hunting reserve, with original timber preferred. 
Price must be right. George.P. Wrench, Homestead 
Florida. 

Wanted.—Old mahogany secretary with diamond- 
paned glass doors and cabinet in drawer. Clarence 
Poe, Raleigh, N 

Wanted.—Old-time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 
federate Stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call any- 
where. Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 





ee SOOO 


PRIDODOOGOS 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 

















Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
immediately, 

Fruit Trees for Sale. =~ Agumte wanted. nted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Sell Slickers; plaid lined $2 o5, value $10 Pay 
daily; bonus weekly. $1.50 free premium. Silvertone 





2035BB Charleston, Chicago. 

Get our free ple case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 





Hosiery free and $12 daily, Sell nationally known 
Pure Silk Hosiery. Amazing values. perience un- 
necessary. Free sample outfit mailed immediately. 
Pure Silk Hosiery “Co, 208 W. Monroe, Dept. P91, 
CAEO, 





| COSTLY MISTAKES IN BUY- 
| __ING FERTILIZERS 








S THE planting season draws near, 


the general attitude of cotton grow- 
ers as a whole toward the use of fertil- 
izers, their kinds and amounts, is becom- 
ing more clearly ap- 
parent. It seems clear 
to me, first, that the 
tonnage of commer- 
cial fertilizers used 
will be decidedly less 
than a year ago, per- 
haps 30 or 40 per 
cent less; second, 
that there is at least 
B. L. MOSS a temporary tend- 
ency toward the use 
of more ready-mixed goods, and _ less 
home-mixing; and, third, that in all fer- 
tilizers, both ready-mixed and home- 
mixed, there is a dangerous tendency to 
substitute low-grade, inefficient nitrogen 
carriers, such as cyanamid, cottonseed 
meal, tankage and blood, for the more 
efficient nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia. 





From the standpoint of the individual 
grower, whose first economic duty is to 
produce cotton at the lowest possible cost 
per pound, every one of the above tenden- 
cies is wrong and against his best inter- 
ests. He must grow cotton cheaply, and 
to do so he must fertilize liberally, and 
with the most efficient materials obtain- 
able. These things he very evidently is 
not doing. I see farmers using cotton- 
seed meal at $35 a ton, which is equiva- 
lent to paying $100 a ton for nitrate of 
soda, when the efficiency of the nitrogen 
in the two materials is correctly evalu- 
ated. I see 8-4-4 and 10-4-4 mixtures, 
usually with the nitrogen in them in an 
organic and therefore relatively inefficient 
form, selling on time at $35 to $40 a 
ton, when I can buy acid phosphate, ni- 
trate of soda, and kainit and make an 
8-4-4 mixture for $27.63 per ton, or a 
10-4-4 for $29.63 per ton. My labor for 
mixing will not be over 50 cents per ton, 
and I have a better fertilizer, because of 
the greater efficiency of the nitrogen 
carried. 

This is surely a year for strict econ- 
omy, but just as surely it is no time for 
false economy, such as is evidenced by 
the above examples. I know, of course, 
that many farmers are feeling the pinch, 
because of last year’s low cotton prices; 
but it would be better to borrow from 
the bank and pay cash, rather than pay 
high time prices. Such a situation as 
now exists almost invariably follows a 








AGENTS WANTED 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis, 








Wanted.—Salesmen calling on farmers to sell NitrA- 
Germ full or spare time. See our ad in this paper. 
——- Sales Manager, NitrA-Germ Co., Savannah, 
yeorgia 


Sell ‘‘Fixit’’ Rubber Repair. Big pay. Doubles 
mileage of tires and tubes. Self-vulcanization without 
heat or tools. Big season now. Marquette, BB2323 
Wolfram, Chicago. 








year of cheap cotton, but it is a pity that 
it should be so. Right now, if ever, is a 
time when cotton must be produced at 
the lowest possible cost per pound; but 
the tendencies here pointed out are lead- 
ing in the direction of high-cost produc- 
tion, rather than low. B. L. MOSS. 


NEW BURLEY TOBACCO 
CONTRACT 


SEVEN-YEAR contract with a 75 


per cent sign-up was adopted unani- 
mously by the directors of the Burley 
Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion to be submitted to the tobacco grow- 
ers of the states of Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana, West Virginia and Tennessee, at 
the regular monthly meeting of the direc- 
tors at the association offices here Wed- 
nesday. 


In event that a 75 per cent of the crop, 
based on the 1926 production, is not 
signed up by November 1, 1927, then the 
sales houses of the association are to be 
opened and the crops of members sold 
at auction, without pooling of either to- 
bacco or proceeds, and selling by this 
method will continue until 75 per cent 
of the 1926 production has been signed: 
by the growers, 

Directors agreed that the outlook for 
the association was better than at any time 
for the past year and that the fact that 
only 90,000,000 pounds of the old crops 
is now on hand indicates the efficiency of 
the sales system in the handling of the 
re-dried leaf. 


| THE MARKETS SITUATION 


EACHES.— Late frosts hurt the 

peach crop in the Carolinas, North 
Georgia, and Alabama, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, although in 
most other South- 
ern States prospects 
for the crop are bet- 
ter than a year ago. 
The condition of the 
crop on April 1 was 
estimated to be 56 
per cent, compared 
with 58 per cent a 
year ago and 79.3 
per cent two years 
ago. The May drop 
is yet to be considered in determining 
the size of the year’s peach crop, and 
most growers believe that the final har- 
vest will not be as large as a year ago 
when prices were so low. 

Broilers. — The broiler market has 
started on its downward trend earlier 
than usual this spring. The opening of 
the broiler season has been moved up 
gradually during recent years, and first 
shipments began to arrive in February 
this year, indicating a hatching date 
early in December. Competition to 
Southern broilers has been keener from 
the Northern states where giant hatch- 























GILBERT GUSLER 


The Progressive Fora 


eries are marketing their surplus baby 
chicks as broilers. A declining market 7 
for broilers is to be expected from this ” 
time on, 









Lambs.— The early lamb crop ip 
nearly all sections of the country js 
larger in numbers and more forward in 
growth than last year. While rainfajj 
has been excessive in some areas, mod- 
erate temperatures and good early pas. 
tures have been favorable. According 
to the official report, “Marketing in yol. 
ume will be earlier than last year. Lambs 
will be heavier and of better quality and 
the supply before July 1 will be consid. 
erably larger.” 


In Tennessee, early lambs have grown 
well and substantial shipments are ex- 
pected in the latter part of April. Vir- 
ginia lambs have done much better than 
a year ago and heavy shipments will be 
made in June. In Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia, the losses have been quite small, 
Moderate shtpments of early lambs have 
been forwarded from the Southeast to 
the Chicago market in the last 10 days 
in order to take advantage of the Easter 
trade. Selling prices of Easter lambs 
have ranged from $19 to $22 per 100 
pounds. 

Trend of the Markets.—The follow- 
ing are average prices at Chicago, ex- 
cept cotton at New York and peanuts at 
Georgia shipping points :— 








Apr. 12, Week Year 
927 zo 
Cotton, spot middling, ™..$ .1450 $ .1435 $ .194 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, h.. .10% 0%  .ccceu 
Potatoes, Northern round 
ar 2.00 2.15 5.05 
Hogs, average, cwt. ........ 10.90 11.25 12.0 
Steers, medium native, cwt. 9.30 9.55 9.01 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. -23% -23% 2B 
Butter, extras, IbD..... 49 50% 38 
Corn, No. 3 mixed, bu. .69 6914 70 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ....  .47% 47% 43 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.... 20.50 20.50 24.0 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


| PEANUT MARKET OUTLOOK 


— demand for peanuts has been 
relatively dull for the last two months 
as dealers were well stocked up from 
their purchases made during the main 
crop moving season. Buying has been 
listless for so long that some _ holders 
have become anxious and are offering at 
a little lower prices than before. The 
indications are that supplies on hand im 
the main consuming centers will be well 
used up in three or four weeks when af- 
other wave of good buying can be ex- 
pected. Stocks in the Southeast are quite 
small but Virginia still has substantial 
quantities on hand. 











The possibility of an acreage increase 
of 38.3 per cent, as shown by the plant- 
ing intentions report, probably has made 
Southern holders more anxious to clean 
up their stocks. If such an increase is 
planted, it is likely to mean a weak finish 
for prices of old stock at the end of the 
season as no one will wish to have pea- 
nuts on hand when the downward read- 
justment in prices to a new crop basis 
takes place. 








Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 





fils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Agents.—Free, $15.95 sample outfit, perfumes, toilet 


end household articles; big profi 
Ford given hustlers. Standard, 
56, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We have a 


ts; exclusive territory ; 
1205 Race St., Dept. 





wonderful Combination Brush Set for 


the home. Five pieces. Ten. uses, Costs less than $3. 
100% profit. Write 610 Bankers Reserve Life Bldg., 
Dept. 828, Omaha, Neb. 





Our new household device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 
osts less than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Krush works, 206 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
» $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capita) or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. adison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—Greater profits, year round gales, complete 
guaranteed line dress and work shirts, overalls, cover- 
alls, work pants, play suits. $10-$25 daily easy. We 
show you. Complete outfit free. Nimrod Shirt Co., 
Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


$8.00 to $16.00 daily easy, introducing ‘‘Chieftain’”’ 
fine quality, guaranteed tailored Shirts. Just show 
samples, write orders. We deliver and collect. Your 
pay every day. No capital or experience necessary. 
Syare time pays you big. Send today for free sam- 
»! Cincinnets Shirt Company, Lane 1827, Cincin- 
rio. 

















If you are a man worthy of the name and not 
afraid to work I’ bet you $50 you can’t work for 
us thirty days and earn less than eae. Think i 
biefiing? Then answer this ad show me 

i for Wonder Bos sells on eight. 
The best selling proposition in America today. Write 
Tom Walker, Dept. 177, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HELPS TO LIVING BETTER AT HOME 


| pars is a list of Farmers’ Bulletins each of which contains valuable, 
helpful suggestions for making a real live-at-home program:— 


287—Poultry Management. 

256—Preparation of Vegetables 
Table. 

375—Care of Food in the Home. 

391—Economic Use of Meat in the Home. 

47—Bees. 

477—Sorghum Syrup Manufacture. 

565—Cornmeal as a Food: Ways of Us- 
ing It. 

653—Honey and Its Use. 

876—Marketing Butter on the Farm. 

877—Human Food From an Acre. 

934—Home Gardening in the South. 

984—Home Drying of Fruits and 
etables. 


for the 


Veg- 


999—Sweet Potato Growing. 

1207—Milk and Its Use on the Farm. 

1211—-Home Canning of Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 

1233—Tomatoes for Canning. 

1349—Increasing Irish Potato Crop 
Spraying. 

1359—Milk and Its Use. 

1374—Care of Food. 

1379—Beef Production in the Cotton Belt. 

1390—Vegetable Seeds for the Garden. 

1437—Swine Production. 

1445—Home Utilization of Grapes. 

1450—-Home Baking. 


by 


Put an X-mark opposite the names of bulletins you need most, fill in the 


following and mail to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


I will thank you to send me the 
in the above list. 


WAGE: -cc.varidccdccvaascesees 


.- R.F.D. No 


Dear Sir:—In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmét; 
Farmers’ 


Bulletins I have checked with an X-mark 
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QUALITY CHICKS 


|. From South’s oldest and 
every 

sitry businese-—not 
ou ry usiness—no' 
ca thousamd teh Reg alive, 4 





nn 
"chicken 


a ie 


Wnts 


Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpi 


Wh Orpingtope. wh vandotts 5.00 9. 6 78 150 
all Sa ssenipaancenanenvems ee 12 65 Fa 

Snsitle ere tree, catalog ultryman, an artist. De- 
amazing new RA Buckeye » specially 


Mery oad and prepaid. New free folder on care chicks, 
rite or wire for rush order quantity p 


NORMAN, Drawer 1440 KNOXVILLE TENN. 
GA lember Ent Baby Chick Association 


Banner Baby Chicks 


Get our reduced prices for balance of April 
and May on Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
White Leghorns, Broiler Chicks. Our Broiler 
Chicks are composed of all heavy purebred 
breeds listed, assorted, the best breeds you 
can get for broilers, priced lower. 100% 
delivery. Write for catalogue and prices. 

McGaheysville Hatchery, McGaheysville, Va. 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks 
S. C. White ghorns 
3c ~— 8 ap. sears 

Barred, Rooke 6.255. .06s.c0s0802 

Ss. & Reel "taoend Reds 

Broilers or Mixed Chix........ 

S. C. White Leghorns, direct 

Wyckoff strain 15. 











Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
‘1. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa., Box 51 








| WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS | 


HANSON-TANCRED STRAINS 
Trapnested, Pedigreed 
Stock inspected and blood tested by N. C. Dept. of 
gri. Ten pullets laid 2,362 eggs Ala. Contest. 
High one 270; low one 192; average 236. Valu- 
able catalog of 32 pages tells all; write now. It’s 
free 


HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. ©. | 
= 














CHICKS THAT GROW FROM HENS THAT LAY 


































































































rT 100% Live Delivery ee. 
0% "38 2 50 100 1,000 
916 0 White Leghorns doy 50 $7.00 $12.00 sor 50 $110.00 
Ti ‘8 Barred Rocks ...... 00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
0 24.0 Rhode Island Reds.. i 50 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 
' Asst’d, Mixed Chicks 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
'SLER. If chicks are desired €.0.D., enclose $1 with order. 
PINECREST POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 
Herbert Miller, Prop., Richfield, Pa. 
52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 vi & Fegs 
has been ing strains. State Accredited. Ea 25, 500, = 
as daily. Catalog Free. Prewar Prices. Free live delivery. 
10 months MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Mo. 
vw = CHICKS! 
B. Rocks and R. I. $13 per 100; W. Leghorns, 
has been i per 100; Heavy Mixed, $11 per 100; Light Mixed, 
per 100. Write for prices a =. and 1 000 lots. 
e holders THE mone eee prices, for delivery. 
fering at ONROE HATCHERY.” RICHFIELD, PA. 
ore. The Big C.0. D.Chick Offer 
in You pay for your chicks when you see 
hand them. Pur stock high quality. 
ll be well Carefully selected breeding birds. Our big 
illustrated catalog tells all the story. 
when af- Write for It today 
n be ex : J.W.Ossege Hatehery,27 Main St.,Ottawa, Ohio 
are quite CHI KS-& C. Buff and W. Leghorns: $12, 100; 
° Barred Rocks pod Reds: 100; White 
ubstantial p ©Rocks: $15, 100; nas gy $10, 100. 100%” live delivery 
— suaranteed Circular free. Special price on 500 to 
1,000 lots. JACOB NIEMOND, 
. ; 7, MoAlisterville, Pa. 
e increase 
the plant- : 
has mée # | PUREBRED POULTRY 
; to clean © 
nerease is Purebred Pullets For Sale 
reak finish Whité Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. Barred 
8 and R. I. Reds shortly. Several hundred year- 
nd of the ling White Leghorn hens, now laying 70%. Write or 
‘or note 
have on A. A. RMAN, Dr. 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
rard read- 
° HENS AND MALES NOW 
srop basis WHITE LEGHORN HALF PRICE. Thousands 
of 8- ae week old pullets.. Also hatching eggs, etc. arep- 
, bedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 27 y 
Winners at 5 > contests. Catalog and special "pee 
in free, ip C.O.D. and guarantee satisfaction 
— GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
det PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
Bred gilts due to farrow in April and May; 
ne Veg also fall pigs; registered; prices reasonable 
s pg. 
BONNEY BROS., OCEANA, VA. 
op by 
rv Belt. Each Magazine for One Year 
den, 
Woman’s Home Com 
panion.......... 1 75 
The Progressive Farmer ............ $ ° 
TR Bena 
F Progressive Farmer ............ $1.50 
jim} ie 
t nf Mictorial Review ........0.ccs«cegssses $2 10 
rogressive Farmer ............ ° 
Christian Herald—Woman’s World 
— - 2.30 
Farmef, Progressive Farmer ............ $ 
X-mark 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N, C, 











By J. H. WOOD-— 
LD Stock.—Keep old stock exer- 
cising. Reduce scratch feed to not 

more than 10 pounds to each 100 birds 

per day to induce greater consumption 


of mash. It may be 
advisable to reduce 
cratch to eight 


pounds per day. Only 
a very light feeding 
of scratch should be 
given in the morning. 

2. Keep supply of 
greens available and 
feed at least once a 
day when birds are 
not on range. Oyster 
shell should be before layers continuously. 


3. Break up broody hens as soon as de- 
tected. Place such a bird in a cool, airy 
coop, having a wire or slatted bottom. 
Fresh water and mash should be before 
her at all times. If confined in the early 
stages of broodiness, production will not 
be greatly retarded. If, however, she is 
allowed to act broody for some time pro- 
duction will stop for several weeks. 
Mark all hens that are confined for 
broodiness. If a hen becomes broody 
consistently, it is advisable to ship her 
to market. 

4. The heaviest production is over and 
the poor indiyiduals are showing signs of 
a let up. Dispose of all individuals that 
stop laying at this season. By removing 
the poorer ones more room and attention 
will be given to the better birds. 

5. Remove males as soon as hatching 
season over. Market all except the 
very best that you wish to save for next 
year. It will cost from $1.50 to $2.50 to 
feed a male until the next breeding sea- 
son. Hens will produce just as many if 
not more eggs when no male bird is pres- 
ent. Her.eggs will be infertile and will 
keep better. 

Young Stock.—Do not allow young 
chicks to become chilled. We are likely 
to be more careless now than during cold 
weather. Young chicks need a tempera- 
ture of from 9& to 100 degrees the first 
two weeks. Some form of heat will be 
needed at night until chicks are at least 
four weeks old. 





g.. @. 


wooD 


1S 


2. Keep floor well supplied with litter, 


| preferably hay seed, chopped alfalfa, or 


chopped clover, until at least two weeks 
old. Sand or straw may be used after 
the second week. Feed all the milk 
chicks will consume when available. Feed 
hard boiled infertile eggs from the incu- 
bator. This is one of the best feeds for 
baby chicks or growing stock. Get chicks 
out on the ground as early and as often 
as weather permits. Do not force them 
to stay in hot midday sun. 


3. Enough hopper space should be sup- 
plied so that nearly all chicks can eat at 
one time. A foot of hopper space to 
every 25 chicks will be sufficient. Un- 
less plenty of hoppers are available a 
large per cent of the weaker chicks will 
be starved to death. Most large flocks 
of chicks do not have enough water 
founts or containers. Enough should be 
supplied that all chicks may drink at will. 

4. Place roosts made of 1- x 1-inch 
material in brooder house when chicks 
are four weeks old. Roosts should not 
be more than six inches from the floor 
to start with, and then gradually raised. 
All chicks should be roosting when eight 
weeks old. Early roosting prevents corner 
or floor crowding and healthier, quicker 
growing stock will result, 

5. Do not allow young stock to range 
with old stock because of the danger of 
diseases, parasites, and improper feedirig. 


6. Separate cockerels from pullets at 
eight weeks of age and push for market. 
Prices are tending downward and early 
marketing increases revenue. 


7. Dispase of all weak looking females 
as well as most of the males at this 





time. Keep only the very best stock to 
maturity 


(27) 517 
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ABY CHICKS | 





testify this year to the Quality of 
sur ART BOOK, 












50 per 100 straight. Assorted Heavy, 
Chicks. Bank Ref 


Assorted Light, 
QUALITY 
will be a 


» $9. 
“GOOD LUCK”’ 
treat for you. 






NEUHA 


o) $2009 A Co). efoto)» LUCK ei 


BIG BEAUTIFUL COLORED ART BOOK FREE. —Thousands ,of pleased customers again 








showing our birds in their natural colors. 
100% LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED, 


erence, Membe 








Our Inspected “GOOD LUCK”’ Chicks. Don’t fail to get 


7 “— varieties. 
500 1000 


Postpaid Prices on 100 
$i a $7. $0 $13.00 $60 


Wh., Buff and 8S. C. and R. C. Brown Leghorns, Anconas. $118 
Barred and Wh. Rocks, 8S. C. and R. C. Reds, Bl. Minorcas. 50 ye 15.00 72 138 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff and Wh. Orpingtons, Buff Rocks...... 4.75 8.50 16.00 77 144 
Sil. Wyandottes, Buff Minorcas, White Minorcas ............ 5. 00 3:00 17.00 80 


Also QUALITY and SPECIAL 
der your ART BOOK today. 
USER. HATCHERIES, Dept. 86, NAPOLEON, HIG 


$11.50 per 100 straight. 
ri. B¢. A. @ 





| Single Comb White Renton 


bition Type Heavy Layers. 


"Chicke PH a parent tok of SIZE, 









TYPE and aoe ae All chicks are from our own flock of Exhi- 
CIAL REDUCED PRICES for =o and June: $4 for 25; $8 for 50; $13 for 100; 
$125 for 1,000. Safe delivery guaranteed. Write for catalog! 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS, 


are purebred, healthy and vigorous. SPE- 


Box 10, ENSLEY, ALA 











Are still taking the lead as ney_maker: 
describing our Hf- GRADE. BARRED ROCKS, 
DOTTES HITE LEGHORNS and BROILER CHI 
at April chicks. 
with poultry try HI-GRADE chicks and succeed. 
guarantee 100% live delivery. 


once for March and 





HI-GRADE BABY CHICKS 


Get our peony new cxutalog 
RED HIT WYA 


you have failed other years 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box P, TROUTVILLE, VA. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


CKS. VPlace your order 


We pay postage and 




















RIVERSIDE 


CHICKS 


Fourteen breeds and strains, hatch- 
ed only from our own state inspect- 
ed flocks (30,000 hens). Four years 
continuous blood testing, largely 
eliminating Bacillary White Diar- 
rhoea. Riverside chicks have me 
famous for quality, No other hatch- 
ery can make same guarantee that 
we can. All this explained in our REG U.S. OAT. OFF, 
new 48 page catalog, free. 72 page book, just publish- 
ed by practical poultrymen, given every customer. 
Riverside Stetubery & Poultry Farm 


R.F.D. No. t1-B, or 4- Knoxville, Tena. 
(Member iuteroanonal Baby Chick Keneaistien} 














Baby Chicks 

KENTUCKY Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetakethe risk. 

Send yA $1.00 

and p; postman 

the ot after you get 

chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 

Send for Big Catalog 

Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














BABY CHICKS! , 23 trep 


All breeders culled and banded with gtate bands and 
state inspected. Priced as follows: 100 500 = 1, 000 
noes Po. White Rocks, B. 

nd RE ar :$15.00 $72.50 $140.00 

w hite A Sanver Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, 8. C. BR. I. Whites 16.00 77.50 150.00 

8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
ee  , SS OPE ee pe eee 13.00 62.50 120.00 
Assorted, all varieties, 10c straight; all heavy .12¢ 
100% live arrival guaranteed. Postage paid 


straight. 
Bank reference. 
MODERN BATONRAY 


Box P, Blanchard, Ohlo 


S. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


From breeders of size and type, sired by pedigreed 
males, produced under the right conditions. jecely 
thousands ready for shipment every w am 

position to make prompt shipment. 100% 





‘aan arrival 


guaranteed. Before you buy it will be to your interest 
to get my prices. Free illustrated catalog. Breeder 
of quality S. C. White Leghorns sixteen years; thou- 


sands of satisfied customers. North Carolina’s oldest, 
largest producer ef White Leghorn Baby Chicks. 


CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 


CHICKS R225, 20cks: 





LEGHORNS 
Hatched as good as the best from purebred, culled 
flocks. 10c and up; shipped C. 0. D. 100% tive de- 


livery, Circular free. 
BROOKFIELD POULTRY FARM, Box A, McClure, Pa. 


Carolina Chicks! 


State blood tested; reasonably priced, easily raised, 
profit producing Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and Wyandottes, 


THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY. Box F, Asheville, N.C, 





BABY CHICKS 


PRICES FOR MA 
25 500 1,000 
i 00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 


S. C. W. Leghorns. 
Barred Rocks........ { 50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
B.C. Gy I. Reds. «+. 3. 50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Sil. Led. Wyandottes 4.00 7.50 14.00 65.00 ....:. 
Assorted chicks ..... 2.50 4.25 8.00 38.00 75.00 
100% live TED post paid, guaranteed, 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 
Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 





SUPERIOR QUALITY 


10 
White Wyandottes si 73 0° $0 $17. bo 






8. C. Bhode Island Reds 4.00 7.50 14.00 
S Barred Rocks ........ 4.00 7.50 14,00 
Heavy Mixed ........ 3.50 6.50 12.00 
From healthy, heavy laying, free-range 
perez stock. 100% arrival postpaid. 


Valuable booklet 


THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 
Box 75-C Richfield, Pa. 


LITHIA SPRING CHICKS 


ALL PUREBRED, SATISFACTION ere pty 





rer ere es ere 14.00 per 100 
3. C. Rhode Island Reds .............. $14.00 per 100 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns...... $14.00 per 100 
White Orpington ...cccscsecccoeceves $15.00 per 100 
Bal Orgingtomp ...ccccsccccccscsevece $15.00 per 100 
SNES ns aGFaarats sshd eeee cob casann $12.00 per 100 

100% Live Arrival, Prepaid. Catalogue. 


LITHIA SPRING HATCHERY 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


' Baby Chicks — 


“Hatched Right” 
Reds, Rocks, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Wyan- 
dottes, Anconas, mixed, 14c up. 100% live quick 
delivery. Buckeye and Newtown Brooders, express 
paid. Instructive catalog. “Our chicks Iive.’’ 
LITTLE CEDARS FARM 
Box 1344 Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















ip: 4 
Pineview Quality Chicks 


We offer the kind of baby chicks that will develop 
into high-producing flocks. Our chicks are:— 

|. Purebreds. 

2. From high- producing ancestry. 

3. Free from Bacillary White Diarrhea. 

4. Guaranteed 100% safe delivery. 
A postal card will bring you our price list FREE. 
Pineview P try Farm, leston, S. C. 
Dewnsoud International Baby Chick Association) 

CHICKS. 8S. C. White 


TENNINGS QUALITY crcioens, Socciat tow 


prices for May and June. Customers flocks average over 
216 eggs per pullet. Chicks, 10 cents each and up. 
Illustrated pwolder FREE. 

Jonnings Poultry Farms, Box P, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

















HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
Get my free eireular before you order chicks. Tells why 
the Black Leghorns is the greatest layer and most 


profitable breed on earth. Write today. 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 











| PUREBRED 





LIVESTOCK 





T. B. and Blood 





For Catalog write A. L. 








AIR GROUNDS, 


TUESDAY, MAY 3rd, 1927 
45 Head--°°”* “Younc suis '--45 Head 









JAMES, Darlington, S. C. 


Mail bids te A. L. JAMES, Sales Manager, Darlington, S. C., or 
WwW. W. F ITZPATRICK, A.G.C.C. Fieldman, Clemson College, S. °C. 














5TH ANNUAL CONSIGNMENT SALE 





SOUTH CAROLINA GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
F 


COLUMBIA, §&. C. 


Tested for Abortion | 














What experiment stations report on potato spraying 


In 323 tests during the past nine years, a Pennsylvania 
experiment station has compared the yield of sprayed and 
unsprayed potatoes. The sprayed vines have produced an 
average of 67 bushels of potatoes more per acre than those 
not sprayed. 


In North Carolina 10-year tests show an average in- 
crease from spraying of 53.3 bushels per acre. Ohio dem- 
onstrations during the past 3 years have averaged an in- 
crease of 70 bushels per acre for the sprayed vines. 


Buying low-priced oil is like trying to save money by not 
spraying potatoes. To be sure, you pay a few cents extra 
for Gargoyle Mobiloil. But you get an engineering mar- 
gin of safety in lubrication which is worth many dollars 
in a year’s running. 

In tractors, Mobiloil users frequently report that 
Mobiloil lasts twice as long as ordinary oil. And the 
costly delays from overheating and breakdowns are 
materially cut. In cars and trucks Mobiloil’s economy 
is equally striking. 


If you think any oil will do, consider this fact: 


50% of all engine troubles are directly caused by faulty 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
for engine lubrication of prominent pas 
senger cars are specified below. 


lubrication. The oil you pour into the crankcase today 


determines the size of tomorrow’s repair bills. The added 
margin of safety in Mobiloil is important, both in post- 
poning expense and increasing the usefulness of your 
engines. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated 
below, are Mobiloil “E,"’ Mobiloil Arctic 
(*Arc’’), Mobiloil «‘A,’’ Mobiloil “BB,” and 
Mobiloil “B.” 


Follow winter recommendations when tem- 
peratures from 32° F (freezing) to o® F (zero) 
prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil . . z 
a ee When necessary, many farmers find that Mobiloil is 
well worth a special trip to town. Let the nearby dealer 
supply you with a season’s supply of Mobiloil, now. In 
barrel and half-barrel lots Mobiloil can be purchased at a 


substantial saving. 


Tf your car is not listed below see any Mobiloil 
dealer for the complete Chart. It recommends the 
correct grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. 


KG 


Mobiloil 


lake the chart your guide 
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NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


Be sure to secure the right grade of Mobiloil to use in 
your tractor, truck and car. For Mobiloil is recommended 
with scientific accuracy for all engines. The 42 Mobiloil 
engineers have painstakingly studied each make and 
model of engine that you drive. The recommendations are 


in the complete Chart at all dealers. 


Summer 
Summer 
Summer 








Buick 
_ Cadillac 
Chandler Sp. 6 
“* other mods. 
» Chevrolet 
Chrysler 4 
Shes other mods | 
Dodge Brothers 
» For 
Franklin... 
Hupmobile. . . 
§ Jewett 
' Jordan 6. 
“ 8 
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Start using Mobiloil today. Before the year is out you 
will find that the extra margin of safety in Mobiloil has 
substantially reduced the cost of operation of your car, 
truck or tractor. 
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VACUUM 


) Oldsmobile. . . . 
| Overland. .... 
| Packard 6 


' Paige. . 
© Pierce-Arrow 


) Star. 
Willys-Knight 4. . 
alin ee 
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main BRANCHES: Aew York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 


OIL COMPANY Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity, 


Other branches and distributing warchouses throughout the country 
1 . 
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